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IRISH LAWYERS IN 
TUDOR TIMES 


N the history of the Irish Nationalist movement, 

throughout its many and varied phases, Irish lawyers 
have always occupied a foremost place. But never was 
their work more noteworthy than it was during the Tudor 
period when, Anglo-Irish though they were, they placed 
themselves at the head of the nation in its first real attempt 
at resistance to conquest: by England. 

The study of law has always been a favourite one 
amongst Irishmen; and, as far back as the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries, Irish students thronged to Oxford, 
Cambridge, and the Inns of Court in London, to pursue 
their legal studies. Early in the fifteenth century, how- 
ever, a statute passed by the Parliament of the Pale 
considerably restricted the number of Irish students in 
England; and one of the professions most affected by this 
was the legal profession. Representations on the subject 
were immediately made to the English Council by the 
gentry of the Pale who asked that Irishmen might be allowed 
to continue at the Inns of Court. But the protest was 
ineffective, and it was not until the reign of Henry VIII, 
nearly a hundred years later, that the restrictions were 
removed, and Irishmen were free once more to go in their 
numbers to study law. 

The process of conquest had now seriously begun in 
Ireland. For the Tudors, thorough in all things, were 
determined that the country should not be a rallying 
ground for the enemies of England. Ardent Irishmen, 
of course, may claim that Ireland never has been conquered; 


but, while it is certainly true that Irish nationality has 
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never been overcome, yet historians are agreed that the 
term “conquest” may be justly applied to the process of 
Anglicization that went on in Ireland under the Tudors. As 
part of that programme, the feudal system of land tenure, 
introduced originally by Henry II, was now being actively 
enforced. This system was utterly opposed to Irish 
custom, under which the King or chieftain did not own 
the land, but simply enjoyed the use of it during his 
lifetime, the land being essentially the property of the tribe. 
On that account the Trish and the Anglo-Irish felt it was 
now more than ever necessary to have men trained in the law 
to protect them from every fresh aggression of the English 
Crown. Thus it became the custom for Irishmen to sup- 
port by their own contributions several lawyers, generally 
Irish Catholics, at the English Court and at Dublin Castle 
to look after their interests; while the native chiefs and 
most of the gentry retained in their pay skilled lawyers to 
transact their legal business. An indirect result, therefore, 
of the enforcing of the feudal system by Henry VIII was 
to enhance the position and the prestige of the lawyers of 
Ireland. They became, as it were, the natural guardians 
of the people’s rights, and that trust they ably fulfilled, 
though, strangely enough, Henry VIII thought that, 
having been outed and trained in England, they would 
be the best possible means for carrying out the Govern- 
ment’s plans. It was an insidious method of attack, no 
doubt, but it was characteristic of the age and of the man. 
By direction of the King, therefore, Irishmen were to be 
encouraged to study law in England, and a number of Irish 
lawyers were to be admitted to the Privy Council in 
Ireland. Thus, throughout the Tudor period, we find 
one or two or more Irishmen engaged in the government 
of the country. At the same time the King presented 
John Alen, Chancellor; Sir Gerald Aylmer, Chief Justice; 
Luttrell, White, and others, “ professors of the law,” with 
the dissolved monastery of the Dominicans—on the site of 
which there arose the now historic Four Courts—to be the 
headquarters of the legal profession. The lawyers, how- 
ever, refused to be bought by this royal partonage. Instead 
2 
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of being the pliant tools which Henry expected, they 
proved to be the clever and accomplished advocates of a 
people’s rights. 

The movement of resistance on the part of the lawyers 
began in the reign of Henry VIII and gathered strength 
throughout the Tudor period until, in the reign of 
Elizabeth, it was both widespread and formidable. In the 
early stages of the struggle two men amongst others stand 
out for their fearless opposition to the tyrannical policy 
of the Crown. These were the King’s own Serjeant, 
Patrick Barnewell, and Justice Howth. Both of these 
showed their sense of justice in their defence of the Deputy, 
Lord Leonard Grey, against the charges of leniency to the 
Irish which were brought against him by his enemies: 
both of them showed their statesmanship in the efforts 
they made to secure clemency for the remnant of the 
FitzGerald family in Ireland and the followers of the 
ill-fated Silken Thomas. Barnewell, especially, was active 
on behalf of the Irish people. He took a firm stand 
against the imposition of taxes on trade and land and 
against the suppression of the monasteries, proposals which 
were made in the Parliament of the Pale in 1536, and so 
powerful were the arguments which he, the “principal 
champion,” and a few others used against them that the 
Bills embodying these proposals failed to pass, and were 
at least postponed for a time. The Irish House of Com- 
mons on that occasion determined to send a deputation of 
two of its members to the English Privy Council to try 
to secure the withdrawal of the obnoxious programme. 
The part which Barnewell had played in the debate singled 
him out for this important mission, and he went over to 
England. But before him went the report of his English 
colleague, Cowley, that “in effect he and all his lineage 
of the Barnewells have been great doers and adherents 
privy councillors to the late Earl of Kildare.” If Cowley 
could, then, he would arouse in the English Privy Council 
a feeling of distrust for Barnewell, whose offence was that 
he had always shown himself an independent critic of the 
Government’s policy. Yet while Barnewell was in England 
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he was marked out for promotion by the Irish Council— 
promotion which he certainly did not seek and which seems 
to have been intended merely as the reward of his sterling 
qualities. They proposed that he should be appointed 
Chief Baron of the Exchequer in the room of the late 
Baron Finglas. But though Barnewell occupied high 
office in the Government, he continued to maintain a most 
independent attitude, and when the Act of Supremacy was 
proposed, he led the way for the resistance of the proctors 
and inspired the opposition of the clergy. Years later we 
find him as outspoken as ever. The way to peace in 
Ireland, he tells Essex, is for “ His Grace’s Deputy of this 
his Majesty’s land to be faithful, sure, and constant in 
his promise, and especially in any concluding of peace. 
He must be such a person that shall have more regard to 
his own honour and promise than to any covetous desire 
of preys or booty.” Barnewell takes a foremost place in 
the struggle for liberty in Henry’s reign, but there were 
other lawyers also who adopted the same tactics, and in 
a short time the English Government found that it had 
to reckon with many accomplished leaders. So, though 
it is true the Act of Supremacy was passed, the monasteries 
were dissolved, and the English King went on his way in 
the work of conquest, yet, notwithstanding these happen- 
ings, the tradition of resistance, founded by the lawyers, 
developed and grew. 

At the death of Henry VIII, the Government of Ireland 
was in the hands of Sir Anthony St. Leger, whose qualities 
of statesmanship and toleration did not commend him to 
the more advanced reformers now in power in England. 
So St. Leger was recalled, and Sir Edward Bellingham, 
who belonged to the religious party of the Protector 
Somerset, took his place. The new Lord Deputy was 
essentially a soldier, “the best man of war ever seen in 
Ireland,” and thus he was able, for the time being, to 
silence the lawyers of the Pale. But Bellingham spent 
only about two years in Ireland; and when he left it the 
feelings of the Irish people, held in check by his repressive 
measures, sought expression in plots and intrigues with 
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the enemies of England, notably Scotland and France. 
There were rumours of wars. These warlike preparations, 
however, were the work of the chieftains; they did not 
appeal to the lawyers of the Pale, who went quietly on 
with their task of directing, on constitutional lines, the 
national resistance to the English dominion. 

By this time very definite measures were taken to intro- 
duce the Reformed doctrines into Ireland. It seems to 
be now generally agreed amongst historians that the 
Reformation movement was only one-half religious, the 
other half being essentially political.* In most countries 
where it was a success it was closely identified with the 
struggle for national independence. This is the case in 
the Netherlands where the enemy was Catholic Spain, in 
England where the country had to be saved from absorp- 
tion by the Spanish Habsburgs, and in Scotland where 
the national danger came from Catholic France. But in 
Ireland, as in France itself, the cause of nationality was 
bound up with Catholicism, and the danger to Irish 
nationalism came from Protestant England. Consequently 
the Reformation, as introduced by the English Govern- 
ment, came to be identified in the minds of the Irish people 
with the process of Anglicization and conquest, and met 
with their most spirited opposition. This new movement 
of revolt against the Reformed doctrines and all that they 
entailed may well be called the Counter-Reformation. It 
is exactly this Counter-Reformation in Ireland which 
becomes the national movement, and one of the greatest 
forces in it is the lawyers—not even the clergy of the 
Catholic Church in Ireland performed more effective 
service than they. Archbishop Browne, of Dublin; Staples, 
Bishop of Meath; and Bale, Bishop of Ossory, the three 
outstanding figures in the history of the Reformation in 
Ireland, all complained repeatedly of the resistance offered 
to them by members of the legal profession. Browne 

* Lindsay’s Luther and the Reformation. ‘* Professor Leopold von 
Ranke may be taken as the most illustrious example of historians who 
have taught us to regard the Reformation as a great political force 


| transformations not yet ended.’ Also Seeley’s Growth of British 
olicy. 
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appealed to the English Council to appoint an Englishman 
to the position of Lord Chancellor in Ireland, for he could 
not count upon an Irishman and a Catholic to carry out 
the decrees of the Government. Staples bitterly blamed 
the lawyers and judges for directing the revolt against him 
in his own diocese, where he went about in fear of his life. 
That was in Meath. Farther south at Kilkenny his con- 
temporary, Bale, found that the lawyers and the judges 
were equally active against him, and formed the chief 
opposition to the introduction of the advanced doctrinal 
changes which he held so necessary for the promotion of 
true religion in Ireland. He accused the lawyers of 
deliberately failing to enforce the rule of law, and so great 
was his detestation of them as a class that he reckons them 
among the three most evil influences in Ireland “ which 
will not suffer faith, truth, and honesty, to dwell there.” 
His chief opponent, the veteran Justice Howth, is always 
reviled by him as “that wicked Justice,” and when, on the 
restoration of Catholicism at the death of Edward VI, 
Howth freed the Bishop’s flock from their obedience to 
him, Bale declared that the Justice was not only a violator 
of Christ’s instruction and his prince’s commandment, but 
a “provoker of the people.” Spokesman of the people, 
Howth certainly was. And so effective was the popular 
demonstration which he led against the Anglicizing and 
reforming Bishop that Bale, on the death of his patron 
Edward VI, was forced to fly the country. 

In Mary’s reign the lawyers took their part in shaping 
the polity of the nation, but it was when Elizabeth came 
to the throne that their activities found most scope and 
became most effective. By this time the number of the 
lawyers had greatly increased, and for that reason and 
others their position had been consolidated, so we meet 
with their resistance in every page of the history of 
Elizabeth’s rule in Ireland. In the Council, in the country, 
in Parliament, they are equally active. Brady, the suc- 
cessor of Staples, wrote of them in 1564 that they were not 
only “ ungodly and sworn enemies to the truth, but for lack 
of due execution of the law, the overthrow of the country.” 
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Six years later his opinion of them was still the same: they 
were “all thwarters and hinderers of matters that should 
tend to the reformation of religion.” Indeed, so trouble- 
some were they to the English Government that Sir Henry 
Sidney, when he came to Ireland as Lord Deputy, recom- 
mended the appointment of Englishmen to the offices 
of Chief Justice and Attorney-General. How sadly the 
original scheme of Henry VIII had miscarried! Yet 
apparently it was not found prudent to carry out these 
— of Sidney at that time, for later on, in 1581, 
an English lawyer, Andrew Trollope, writing to Walsing- 
ham, tells how he found that “all the judges of the law, 
her Majesty’s Chancellor [i.e., John Bathe], and Barons 
of the + and counsel learned, and such as execute 
inferior offices (with few exceptions) were all Irishmen 
and Papists as all Irishmen be.” These were the type of 
men, “the crown lawyers of Dublin,” who refused to 
commit to execution the Catholic Archbishop of Cashel, 
Dr. Hurley, because, in their own words, they “could 
find no precedent for any such trial.” Naturally the 
English Government felt that some change must be made. 
They could not trust the Irish lawyers of the Council to 
carry out their policy, so it seems to have been decided 
that henceforth, when matters of importance affecting the 
administration of the country were to be considered, 
Irishmen should be excluded from the deliberations of the 
Council, a decision which, in 1586, evoked a spirited 
protest from the Master of the Rolls, Sir Nicholas White. 
It had now become customary to select lawyers generally 
for municipal office. This was especially noticeable in the 
cities and large towns where not merely the mayor, but 
the magistrates and chief officers were, as a rule, lawyers. 
Elected to office, sometimes without having taken the 
Oath of Supremacy, these men naturally refused to enforce 
the Reformation laws wherever they could avoid doing so. 
This was particularly true of Munster where, accordin 
to Miler Magrath, the Protestant Archbishop of Cashel 
the number of such judges and lawyers filling offices, 
municipal and legal, was quite substantial. Indeed, he 
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went to the length of protesting to the Queen that it was 
highly improper to have Protestants, accused of offences, 
tried before such men, seeing that it was very unlikely they 
would get even-handed justice from them. Apparently 
it was not so easy to reach office in Ulster and in the Pale as 
it was in Munster without taking the Oath of Supremacy, 
but the obnoxious test does not seem to have been any 
more popular there. Considerable difficulty was found in 
the North, according to the Protestant Archbishop of 
Armagh, in getting men to act as justices of the peace, 
for the simple reason that the gentry could not be persuaded 
to take the Oath of Supremacy. Similar circumstances 
existed in the Pale, where men preferred to refuse office 
rather than surrender the first principle of their religion. 
Sir John Perrot, the Lord Deputy, suggested that they 
should be punished for their refusal, but Walsingham, 
expressing apparently the feeling of the Queen and the 
English Council, decided that for the present “‘ it was not 
convenient they should be brought unto it by compulsion 


against their consciences but even with time by instruction” 


and labour of those to whose charge it doth belong.” 

The lawyers refused to enforce the Reformation laws 
because they regarded them as an attack, not merely on 
the religion of the Irish people, but on their individual 
liberty, and on their nationality: they refused also to keep 
these laws themselves. There were many notable examples 
of this attitude all over the country, but that of Geoffrey 
Galway, Mayor of Limerick, is perhaps the best known. 
He had spent many years in studying the common laws 
in England, and had returned to Ireland where he did now 
so “pervert the city of Limerick by his malicious counsel 
and perjurious example, that he withdrew the mayor, 
aldermen, and generally the whole city from — to the 
church, which before they sometimes frequented.” Another 
distinguished man to take the same stand was Sir Lucas 
Dillon, one of the ablest and most experienced Councillors 
of the State in all matters of administration. Though a 
member of the Government, he refused to attend the 
Protestant service and had absented himself from church 
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for years. Loftus, the Protestant Archbishop of Dublin, 
was naturally very disappointed with him, but he lays the 
blame for Dillon’s “ notorious recusancy” on Sir Lucas’s 
son-in-law, Mr. Rochfort, who was decidedly opposed to 
the religious policy of the Government. Be that as it 
may, the example set by Dillon was of enormous influence, 
for a man of such character, family, and prestige in the 
Pale could not but draw hundreds with him. He did. 
Yet Dillon was merely taking the same stand for liberty 
as were many other lawyers in the Pale and out of it. For 
when a thanksgiving service for her Majesty’s good 
success against the Spaniard in the Armada was held in 
the principal church of every county and the sheriffs sum- 
moned all the noblemen and gentlemen to attend, none 
came, and amongst the absentees was a fair number of men 
belonging to the legal profession. In Dublin even the 
lawyers, though it was term time, left town rather than 
assist at the service, and “none of the Irish judges or 
learned did communicate at the general Thanksgiving ” on 
that occasion. 

The rising discontent of the Irish people, however, 
showed itself especially in Parliament. In 1585 Sir John 
Perrot tried to suspend Poyning’s Law with a view to the 
enactment of the English penal laws in Ireland. In the 
debate on the Bill embodying these proposals, Sir Nicholas 
White, in the name of his countrymen, besought Sir John 
Perrot to permit the Irish people “to have the liberty of 
their consciences and the free use of their religion, wherein 
they had been bred and brought up, assuring Sir John that, 
granting that unto them, they would not only condescend 
to the repeal of Poyning’s Act, but to any other reasonable 
motion that should be proposed in Parliament.” The 
eloquence, the tact, the sincerity of Sir Nicholas White 
appear to have made a great impression, for the Lord 
Deputy’s programme was rejected. On that occasion 
another lawyer, Edward Nugent, went further even than 
White, and made a speech in the House of Commons in 
defence of the Mass and the Catholic religion. Perrot 
had to acknowledge himself defeated. “The Parliament 
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is made fruitless,” he says, and, like many another dis- 
appointed and disillusioned English official in Ireland, he 
asks for his recall. 

By this time in Europe the Counter-Reformation was at 
its height. With the conclusion of the Council of Trent 
in 1564 it had entered upon its second and more successful 
phase when open warfare was declared upon the heretic, 
and when, largely owing to the missionary activities of the 
Jesuits, France, Southern Germany, the Southern Provinces 
of the Low Countries, Poland, and Bohemia, were won back 
to Catholicism. One great Protestant country still remained 
to be conquered. The forces of the Counter-Reformation 
concentrated on England. The Jesuits became active within 
the country; and Spain, the leader of the movement, aiming 
at universal Catholic dominion in Europe, sent the Armada 
to England. If English nationalism was to be preserved 
the Reformation must be saved; Spain must be defeated. 
Even after the Armada was overcome, Spain, still per- 
sistent, openly intrigued in Ireland, where she assisted the 
rebels with ships and men. Elizabeth retorted quickly 
and severely; it was a case of self-preservation. The result 
was that the European situation reacted upon Ireland, and 
it too enters upon an age, “one of the most intense and 
terrible in its history.” After 1590 all semblance of 
religious toleration on the part of the Government 
vanished; the Act of Supremacy was enforced and fines 
and imprisonment were the penalty of refusal. Catholics 
suffered for their faith, and amongst those who were con- 
demned to the severest penalties were the lawyers. “I 
say it with sorrow,” wrote the learned Dr. Lynch in his 
Alithinologia, “but more priests than lawyers renounced 
the faith in Ireland.” And in enduring these extreme 
penalties, the lawyers believed that they were striking a 
blow, not for toleration alone, but for liberty and for 
nationhood. From 1590 on to the end of Elizabeth’s 
reign it is the doings of the chieftains which catch the eye 
and which appeal to the imagination. There are more 
thrilling episodes, there is more life, more colour, in the 
wars which fill the end of Elizabeth’s reign in Ireland than 
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there ever could be in the work of the lawyers, but for all 
that, perhaps the protest of the men of law was even more 
effective. In a short time the Irish were overwhelmed in 
the field; the appeal to arms was defeated, as it has always 
been. Ireland’s chieftains sought a refuge in foreign lands, 
but the lawyers remained to hand on to future generations 
of Irishmen distinguished in the legal setiatsien the 
tradition of constitutional resistance so effectively estab- 
lished in Tudor times. And from that Period, down 
through the years, famous Irish lawyers* unceasingly 
demanded for their countrymen, in the words of Mazzini, 
“their right to associate freely, without obstacles, without 
foreign domination, in order to elaborate and express their 
idea, to contribute their stone also to the great pyramid of 
history.” In 1921 their wish was at length gratified, and 
their demand conceded by England. And now in the great 
task of nation-building which lies before the Irish Free 
State—a task requiring as it does gifts of vision, con- 
structive insight, statesmanship of the highest order—the 
lawyers of Ireland are showing themselves not unworthy 
of their great historic past. 


M. D. OSSULLIVAN. 


* For example, Darcy, Grattan, Curran, O’Connell, Redmond, and others. 
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THE HISTORIAN OF 
THE CHURCH 


1" a little book published some two or three years ago, 
Dr. Pastor, the historian of the Popes, writing of 
St. Philip Neri, says that he “came at the end of my 2 
series of reformers in the Church, but he holds an 
unequalled place among them, and stands out as a shining 
light against all those tendencies which reached their highest 
point in John Knox. His apostolate embraced the whole 
of Rome from the Pope on his throne down to the most 
ragged street urchin: in the eyes of his contemporaries, 
as well as of posterity, he stands out as an ideal figure in 
which no blemish can be found.” Dr. Pastor further 
ascribes the pre-eminence of St. Philip among the saints of 
the counter-Reformation to his Roman apostolate; which, 
as he notes, included the reform of the Papacy itself. And 
it seems quite natural to give the reformer of the head of 
the Christian commonwealth the first place: but if we 
remember St. Philip’s work for the Church at large through 
the institute he founded, and the work he did for i 
siastical history, it must be allowed that it is no rhetorical 
exaggeration but mere sober truth to say that he takes his 
place not only among the greatest men of Christendom, 
but in the very front rank of that goodly company. 

St. Philip’s connexion with history came about in this 
way. At the beginning of the second half of the sixteenth 
century a group of Lutheran scholars determined to bring 
out a history of the Church with the avowed object of 
showing that, misled by the Roman antichrist, she had 
gone astray during the whole period which had elapsed 
between the death of the last Apostle and the bringing 
back of true religion by Martin Luther. They divided 
their work into periods of one hundred years, and the 
earlier volumes were published at Magdeburg in Saxony: 
hence the history itself became known as the Magdeburg 
Centuries and its authors as the Centuriators. “For 
them,” as Canon Myers writes in the Catholic Encyclo- 
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pedia, “no crime was too monstrous, no story too 
incredible provided it furnished a means of blackening the 
memory of the occupants of Peter’s chair. For example, 
St. Gregory VII had every imaginable crime imputed to 
him; and Alexander III, a great Pope, was said to have 
worshipped strange gods, to have thought highly of Baal, 
to have strengthened and confirmed the teaching of the 
devil. Thirteen volumes of this travesty of history were 
published: the first three in 1559, the last in 1574.” 

More or less fragmentary replies were made by various 
Catholic writers, one of which has a particular interest for 
us as Englishmen. This is the work known as the Six 
Dialogues, written by Nicholas Harpsfield, sometime 
Fellow of New College and Professor of Greek at Oxford, 
who during the reign of Queen Mary was Archdeacon of 
Canterbury and a judge in the chief Ecclesiastical Courts 
in the Southern Province. He was not left at large for 
long after the accession of Elizabeth, but in 1559 was 
committed to the Tower and there kept prisoner till his 
death in 1575. It was in the Tower, then, that he wrote 
his Six Dialogues in reply to the Centuriators and other 
prevaricators such as John Foxe. The work was smuggled 
out of the Tower and taken to Harpsfield’s friend, Alan 
Cope, a former Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, who 
had escaped from England and made his way to Rome 
where he had been given a canonry in St. Peter’s. To 
publish the work under Harpsfield’s name would have 
endangered his life, so Cope published it under his own 
with a cryptic intimation of the real authorship. 

Giving Harpsfield and others all the credit which is their 
due, the he remains that the only satisfactory and sufficient 
reply to the German calumniators was that provided by 
St. Philip. He saw at once the imperative need of a 
refutation of the Centuries; and forthwith set about the 
preparation of that refutation—a preparation which lasted 
for close upon thirty years. As was his custom, he kept 
in the background and did his work through another, and 
the one he chose for the stupendous task was a young law- 
student, with no inclination for historical studies, who by 
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his compliance with the saint’s wishes was to make for 
himself a monument more lasting than brass and an 
everlasting name as the father of ecclesiastical annals and 
the founder of historical science. The name of this young 
man was Cesare Baronio, who is more commonly known 
by his latinized name of Baronius: and before proceeding 
further it will be well to set down shortly the leading facts 
of his life. 

Cesare Baronio was born of a gentle family at Sora, in 
the kingdom of Naples, on October 30, 1538, just four 
weeks after the birth of S. Charles Borromeo. When he 
was nineteen he went to Rome to study law, and soon fell 
under the influence of St. Philip. He attended the meet- 
ings which were held first in the saint’s room and then 
in the Oratory in S. Girolamo della Carita; he took his 
turn in preaching, and also by St. Philip’s direction went 
twice a day to the great hospital of Sto. Spirito to serve the 
sick. His father, disapproving of his mode of life, cut 
off his allowance; and then St. Philip found him a home 
with Giovanni Paravicino, with whom he remained for 
seven years, acting as tutor to his sons. Cesare was 
ordained subdeacon when he was twenty-two years of age 
and deacon four months later, the latter event taking place 
in April, 1561. In the following month, May, 1561, he 
took his degree as doctor of Civil and Canon Law. In 
1564 the Church of S. Giovanni dei Fiorentini was given 
to St. Philip, who thereupon caused Cesare Baronio and 
four other of his disciples to be ordained priests. These 
five took up their residence at S. Giovanni and were the 
nucleus of the institute of the Oratory; but that institute 
was only definitely approved by the Pope in 1575. 
Baronius was thus one of the first Oratorians; and when 
St. Philip retired from the provostship in 1593 he was 
elected to succeed him. In the following year Clement VIII 
chose him as his confessor. In November, 1595, six 
months after St. Philip’s death, he was created a protono- 
tary de numero, a high dignity in the Papal Court; but 
so great was Baronius’s repugnance to honours that the 
Pope had to order him to accept under obedience: he had 
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already twice refused a Canonry at Sora before he was a 
priest, afterwards an Abbacy at the same place, and later 
again three Bishoprics. Seven months after the Protono- 
tariate came the Red Hat which he was compelled to accept 
by a threat of excommunication if he continued obstinate 
in his refusal. During the next three years he made three 
unsuccessful attempts to get rid of the burden. In 1597 
he was made librarian of the Holy Roman Church. In 
1605 he twice missed being elected to the highest dignity 
of all, the opposition of the Spanish Cardinals, on political 
grounds, to his = joy, keeping away the tiara. 

The cause of offence was the action of Baronius in 
regard to the tribunal known as the Monarchia Sicula. 
From the beginning of the sixteenth century their Catholic 
Majesties* the Kings of Spain had claimed that in virtue 
of a privilege granted at the end of the eleventh century by 
Pope Urban II to Roger Count of Sicily and his successors, 
the Kings of Spain, being such successors, had exclusive 
jurisdiction in Sicily in even purely ecclesiastical matters. 

his jurisdiction was exercised through the tribunal, 
Monarchia Sicula, which claimed that it could not only do 
whatever lay in the power of a Legate a latere, but further 
that from its decisions no appeal lay to the Holy See. 
Cardinal Baronius examined this claim in the light of the 
documents and found that the reputed Bull of Urban II 
was a forgery; or, at any rate, to put the case mildly, 
corrupt. Roger and his son, who succeeded him, were in 
fact made Vice-Legates of the Holy See; it was their 
privilege and business to execute Papal orders, and there 
was no concession to their descendants. Alfonso of 
Aragon, King of Sicily in the middle of the fifteenth 
century, was the real author of the fable, and the tribunal 
was in fact schismatic. Baronius published the results of 
his investigation; a lasting tribute to his love of truth 
and his disregard of persons, even when crowned. But 
his efforts did not bring the institution to an end. It 

* Quite recently the editor of an English Catholic paper laid it down 
that the style of his Spanish majesty was ‘‘ Most Catholic.”’ But this 


is wrong: the Curial style is Sacra Reale Maestd Cattolica; that of a 
King of Portugal being Sacra Reale Maesta Fedelissima. 
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lasted in fact till 1871, and, as Benedict XIV said, Sicily 
was the only place in which the successor of St. Peter was 
not Pope. When Garibaldi seized Sicily, he found the 
tribunal in active existence, and, as dictator, not only 
claimed the jurisdiction of a Papal Legate, but caused 
Legatine honours to be paid him in the Cathedral Church 
of Palermo! It was left for the Piedmontese to abolish 
the Monarchia Sicula in 1871 by an article in the Law of 
Guarantees. The offence which deprived Cardinal Baronius 
of the tiara allowed him to spend the last two years of his 
life in comparative peace. He died in 1607 in his sixty- 
ninth year; and in 1745 Benedict XIV declared him 
Venerable. 

Cesare Baronio was twenty-one years of age when he 
received his instructions to preach for the future on nothing 
but the history of the Church, and to go through that 
history systematically from beginning to end. The first 
course took him a couple of years, and one can easily 
imagine the young man congratulating himself at its close 
on having finished his task and become free to set about 


something more congenial. But if he did, he counted 
without his host. As soon as he had finished, St. Philip 
told him to begin again; and this happened again and yet 
again till the course had been gone through seven times. 
_ aot thirty years were thus passed in the work of 
preparation; and it was only in 1588, when Baronius was 
fifty years of age, that the first volume of the famous 


Annals saw the light, the lectures being then in course of 
delivery for the last time. The second volume appeared 
in 1590; the third two years later again, and the rest at 
intervals up to 1607. The twelfth and last volume, which 
brought the history of the Church down to the year 1198, 
was going through the press at the time of the illustrious 
author’s death, and was published shortly afterwards. 
These twelve folios were printed in double column: books 
of the kind to-day would usually be published in large 
octavo; and, were the Annals produced in that form, they 
would make some thirty volumes of, say, 400 pages apiece, 
and that without the index. 
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To say, however, that he produced twelve folio volumes 


_ jn nineteen years, after nearly thirty years of preparation, 


does not convey much to the understanding, unless one 
can form some idea of the nature of his work during those 
long years. His first business was to collect his materials, 
and, as a beginning, to make himself familiar not only with 
what had been done by earlier ecclesiastical historians, but 
also with the voluminous writings of the Fathers. An 
incident which occurred in 1 567, three years after St. Philip 
had taken possession of S. Giovanni dei Fiorentini, throws 
a little light upon this. Some evilly disposed person 
denounced the priests attached to S. Giovanni to the 
Cardinal-Vicar, declaring that they were uneducated and 
unfit to preach. They were, in consequence, summoned to 
the Vicariate to be examined in presence of the Cardinal- 
Vicar himself. Four presented themselves for examina- 
tion. The first to be examined acquitted himself with 
honour, and then came the turn of Baronius, who was 
asked whether he had read any of the Fathers. He told 
them that he had read St. Augustine, and was asked 
how much. He replied that he had read the whole of 
St. Augustine’s works, whereupon the examiners inquired 
as to the saint’s teaching upon certain points. Baronius 
replied almost textually in the words of St. Augustine 
himself, and the examiners passed on. They next asked 
if he had read any other of the Fathers, and heard in reply 
that he had read St. Ambrose. Once more they asked how 
much, and once more were told that he had read all. By 
this time it was possibly dawning upon the Cardinal-Vicar 
that the positions of examiner and examinee might well 
be reversed: he stopped the examination, dismissed the 
accused with honour, and ever after was their fast friend. 
This was an eminently satisfactory ending, but in one 
sense a very disappointing one; for had the examination 
not closed so abruptly we might have learnt how many 
more of the Fathers Baronius had already read. Even 
had it turned out that St. Augustine and St. Ambrose 
completed his list, his achievement would have been 
sufficiently remarkable: these two Fathers take up between 
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them nineteen large volumes in double column in Migne’s 
edition of the Fathers; and Baronius at the time was only 
twenty-nine years of age. 

Ecclesiastical historians and the Fathers were, however, 
only the beginning. It was also necessary for him to make 
himself acquainted as far as possible with the civil his- 
torians, as, for example, the English chroniclers. And then 
came the study of inscriptions, of monuments, and of coins, 
together with the prolonged and wearisome search for 
unpublished documents stored in the libraries of Europe. 
He himself searched the Papal archives, and what other 
libraries there were in Rome and its neighbourhood. Had 
his work been confined to the direct action of the Papacy 
on the world’s history, what he found for himself in the 
records of the Roman Church, the most wonderful 
collection of documents in the world, would probably have 
sufficed; but his endeavour was something so gigantic, 
being practically the history of the Christian commonwealth 
of nations, that he had to look for help throughout Europe. 
Willing correspondents were found; and, as one writer 
tersely puts it, “the name of Baronius came to be known 
all over Europe as a synonym for unprecedented historical 
penetration, power of research, and zeal for verification,” 
to which must be added accuracy of judgement and 
unswerving loyalty to truth. He was, in short, a model 
for historians in every respect; and not least in his deter- 
mination to go, so far as was in his power, to original 
sources for all of his facts. Having collected his docu- 
ments, he was next faced with the arduous task of com- 
parison and decision as to the relative value of conflicting 
authorities, and the selection of the most suitable material 
for his purpose. And it must not be forgotten that the 
greater part of his own work and that of his devoted helpers 
was with old manuscripts, difficult of reading, bristling 
with contractions, and often abundant in mistakes. Those 
who have done much copying know how easy it 1s to 
make mistakes; as a former Bodley librarian writes: 


When we consider how liable a copyist is to errors of transcrip- 
tion, and how, when once an error has been made and has escaped 
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correction, it cannot but be repeated by the next copyist, who 
also introduces his own new ones, and that in course of centuries 
this process of deterioration can only be accelerated, we cease to 
wonder at the importance and the honour accorded to textual 
criticism. 

And Baronius was a pioneer in work of this kind: it was 
not till three-quarters of a century after his death that 
another great Catholic scholar, the Benedictine Dom 
Mabillon, published his De Re Diplomatica, giving the 
criteria for the judgement of manuscripts. It may be said 
that, between them, the Oratorian and the Benedictine 
taught the historian all he need know in the matter of 
historical method. Having made his selection of materials, 
another formidable task lay before Father Cesare. By a 
self-imposed condition he set out to arrange that material 
absolutely chronologically, attempting to assign each event 
to the year to which it belonged—an impossible task. 
Such is a very under-coloured account of what Baronius 
had to do for his Annals. In comparison with this pre- 
liminary work, even the labour of actually writing and 
seeing the 4nnals through the press was light. And the 
production of the Annals was not his only literary work. 
Apart from the fact that, from the time of the publication 
of his first volume, he was constantly revising what had 
been printed and from time to time bringing out a new 
edition of one volume or another, work of one kind and 
another poured in from the outside. Before the first 
volume appeared, Baronius was deputed by Gregory XIII 
to reform the Martyrology—a tiresome work which 
probably no one else at that period would have been able 
to cope with; then at the request of Cardinal Peretti, 
afterwards Pope Sixtus V, he wrote a life of St. Ambrose; 
when later he was a Cardinal he was called upon to correct 
in turn the Missal, the Breviary, and the Ceremonial of 
Bishops; and further to help the monks of St. Gall with 
the making of a new monastic breviary; to which labours 
may be added one which he imposed upon himself, a life 
of St. Gregory Nazienzen, to whom he had a great 
devotion. This last he did not publish; but eventually 
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it was given to the world by the Bollandists in the Acta 
Sanctorum. 

And it must never be forgotten that during the whole 
period there was no relaxation of the calls of duty upon 
his time; first, as tutor to the young Paravicini; then those 
of his community life at S. Girolamo and the Chiesa 
Nuova, including the pulpit and the confessional, with, 
for some years, the calls upon his time as parish-priest; 
then the further calls resulting from his position as 
Superior; together with those consequent upon his close 
personal relations with the Supreme Pontiff; and, finally, 
for eleven years his share as Cardinal in the government 
of the Universal Church. No wonder that he did not 
find the days long enough; or that, as he acknowledged 
to a friend, for thirty years he never had a sufficiency of 
sleep. But he accomplished what St. Philip had set him 
to do. The Centuriators garbled the facts of history; in 
plain English, deliberately lied in an effort to persuade 
people that for something like fourteen hundred years 
the Church had gone astray. Baronius had ever before 
his mind’s eye his two leading principles: never to state 
anything which was untrue, and never to conceal the truth. 
And so he showed the oneness of the Church of the sixteenth 
century with the Church of the Apostles and the Church 
of every intervening period; and in the doing of this he 
strove for simplicity of statement and the avoidance of 
every semblance of rhetoric. 

From the first his fame was assured; his unflinching 
honesty was recognized and his vast erudition marvelled 
at. Congratulations came from practically every quarter 
of the Catholic world. After the publication of the third 
volume, for example, the University of Louvain in the 
North, and the Bishops of Evora and Coimbra in the 
South, wrote expressing their admiration of the work he 
was doing. One of the Portuguese Prelates, the Bishop 
of Coimbra, added a handsome present of money to his 
congratulations; but this Baronius refused to accept. 
Great monarchs, too, were so alive to the importance of 
the Annals that they esteemed it an honour to have a 
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volume dedicated to them; an honour which was asked 
for and obtained by Henry IV of France after his recon- 
ciliation to the Church. But no congratulations came from 
Philip II of Spain, though the third volume of the Annals 
had been dedicated to him; in fact, Baronius was treated 
with great discourtesy by the Spanish monarch. The 
reason for this was the offence given by his unflinching 
defence of the Papal prerogatives. At a somewhat later 
date the Annals, in spite of Papal approval, were con- 
demned by the Spanish Inquisition and their circulation 
in Spain forbidden; whilst later again, as we have seen, the 
exposure of the schismatical nature of the Spanish claims 
in Sicily prevented Baronius from becoming Pope. At 
that date, so far as the Papacy was concerned, there does 
not seem to have been any very great difference between 
the attitude of Catholic Spain and Protestant England. 
But there was another abstention of a very different 
character and one which must have cut Baronius to the 
quick. No word of praise came from St. Philip: when 
the unhappy author took volume after volume to his 
master, all that he got in the way of congratulation or 
praise was an order to serve thirty Masses! This was on 
a par with St. Philip’s action throughout. Never would 
he release Baronius from any community duty even when 
the Annals were going through the press: his work in 
the pulpit and the soe See had to be done. And not 
only in the church, but in the house; menial duties were 
laid upon him, and so frequently did he serve in the kitchen 
that he described himself as the perpetual cook, coquus 
perpetuus. Anyone who knows the loving gentle character 
of St. Philip must wonder at what seems the almost brutal 
treatment of one so dear to him as Cesare Baronio. But 
Lady Amabel Kerr, in her admirable Life of Cesare Cardinal 
Baronius, gives us the key: “St. Philip,” she writes, 
“after spending thirty years in preparing it had launched 
his weighty missile into the camp of the enemy. Now, 
however, he trembled, not lest it should fail to do its work, 
but on account of the great dangers to which his venture 
was exposing Cesare, whose soul was so inexpressibly dear 
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to him.” The dangers were over-absorption in his work 
on the one hand, and on the other the possible result of 
“ the torrent of praise seasoned with flattery ” which poured 
upon him. St. Philip’s treatment was efficacious: but 
one expedient adopted by him was especially galling to 
Baronius. Father Gallonio, one of the youngest members 
of the community, was ordered to examine and criticize 
the Annals, which he did. It is true that directly St. Philip 
saw that Baronius accepted the mortification it ceased; but 
during the time it was in force the unhappy subject was 
humiliated to the dust. It was not that Baronius resented 
criticism; real student that he was, he recognized the 
impossibility of avoiding mistakes and welcomed correc- 
tions from any quarter, regarding those who made them as 
benefactors. “The greatest joy of a writer,” he says, 
“would be never to make a mistake, but that was only 
granted to the authors of the Scriptures; the next best 
thing, when by human frailty he has gone astray, is to 
correct what has been written in error.” There are in 
fact mistakes in the Annals, and, as the editors of the great 
Lucca edition point out, it would have been a prodigy had 
it been otherwise with a work so vast and complex that it 
might easily by its very magnitude have frightened away 
the.most erudite of men. The faults found are: (1) Errors 
in chronology; (2) errors in history; (3) the use made of 
false or doubtful documents; and (4) by those inimical to 
him, partisanship. It will be well to say something of 
each of these in turn, only premising that errors are found 
chiefly in regard to the Eastern Church. Baronius had 
but little knowledge of Greek, and, when handling Eastern 
affairs, had to rely upon the good offices of friends for 
documents and other writings not already translated into 
Latin. There is an Italian punning proverb which says 
that translators are traitors, and those on whom Baronius 
relied appear to have been no exception to the general rule. 

The first charge against him is one of faulty chronology, 
and this must be admitted. The Centuriators divided 
their work into centuries, Baronius for greater accuracy 
determined to assign each event to its proper year. 
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Accurate chronology is obviously of the utmost import- 
ance; but, speaking generally, for long passed events a 
correct sequence is sufficient. Baronius, wishing for 
absolute accuracy, aimed at something beyond the reach 
of mortal man. He failed; and anyone would now fail 
who attempted the same thing; not, it is true, to the same 
extent as a sixteenth-century student, but still markedly; 
and that in spite of all the aids which have been produced, 
such as the great French treatise on the verification of 
dates which runs to over forty volumes. The difficulties 
are enormous. It seems simple enough now when every- 
thing is dated as before or after the assumed date of the 
birth of Our Lord—a date which it may be said in passing 
is some years out—with a year beginning on the first of 
January. But when Baronius wrote, the matter was far 
more complex; and, taking the twelve centuries about 
which he wrote as a whole, of almost indescribable intricacy. 

To begin with, dating from the Incarnation only began 
in the sixth century and spread slowly over the West. 
Previous to this, dating was by the Consular years till 
Consuls came to an end, and then by another system which 
eventually devolved into that of the year of the Emperor’s 
reign—just as statutes are now dated by the year of the 
King’s reign. Had this been all, the difficulties, though 
great, would have been trivial in comparison with those 
which actually existed; for even after the Christian era, or 
era of the Incarnation, became fairly general, it had rivals. 
There was, for example, the era of the Martyrs, dating 
from August 29, 284, when Diocletian became Emperor 
of Rome. This was used in Egypt, in fact is still used 
by the Copts; but it also found its way to the West and 
was in use in Milan in the days of St. Ambrose. Then, 
to add to the complication, Spain had its own particular 
era, dating from 38 B.c., which came into use in the fifth 
century and lasted to the middle of the fifteenth. 

So much for the eras, of which, for the greater part of 
the period, three were in use at once. Then came the 
indictions, by which time was divided up into cycles of 
fifteen years, dating from 313 a.D., when Constantine 
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— peace to the Church by his victory at the Milvian 
Bridge. The indiction was used chiefly by the Pope and 
the mperor, and had importance as a test of sorts of the 
validity of a document, by a comparison of the year shown 
by the indiction with that stated as the year of the Incarna- 
tion, of the Emperor’s reign, or otherwise. Had there 
been only one indiction all would have been plain-sailing, 
but in fact there were four, beginning on September 1, 
September 24, December 25, and March 25 respectively, 
with the added difficulty that the one whose usual com- 
mencement was December 25 was sometimes made to 
begin on January 1. Had each of these been used for 
one specified period, and one only, the way would have 
been clearer; but they were often used concurrently, to the 
confusion of the poor student. When a chronologist has 
settled the difficulties of era and indiction, he is met with 
an even more provoking one as to the first day of the 
year. In some places the year began at Christmas, the 
year of the Nativity, as it was styled; in others at Lady- 
day, the year of the Incarnation; in others at Easter, 
normally from the blessing of the Paschal candle on Holy 
Saturday, though, by way of exception, in some towns of 
the Low Countries the year of Easter began on Good 
Friday! Then again Venice had a mode of reckoning all 
its own, beginning the year on March 1. But, what was 
of much greater consequence, the year of the Incarnation 
was of dubious significance unless it were known whether 
the mode of computation was that of Florence or that of 
Pisa; for at Florence the years were dated from March 25, 
after the presumed date of the birth of Our Lord, whilst 
at Pisa they were reckoned from March 25 previous to 
that date; so that 1500 in Florence would have been 1 Sor 
in Pisa. Places, too, quite near together began their years 
on different days. Milan, for example, on Lady-day, 
Monza, nine miles away, at Christmas; so Prato and 
Pistoria ten miles apart; Pisa and Lucca fifteen. A modern 
writer gives the following example of what might have 
happened in such conditions: “If we suppose a traveller 
to set out from Venice on March 1, 1245, the first day 
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of the Venetian year, he would find himself in 1244 when 
he reached Florence: and if,'after a short stay, he went 
on to Pisa, the year 1246 would already have begun there. 
Continuing his journey westward, he would find himself 
again in 1245 when he entered Provence; and on arriving 
in France before Easter (April 16) he would once more be 
in 1244.”" This gives some idea of the difficulties 
awaiting anyone who sets out to date uniformly all 
important events which have been recorded in the history 
of the Church for the first twelve centuries. The effort 
made by Baronius was heroic, but from the start was 
doomed to failure. And it is important to note that by 
far the greater number of the mistakes found in the Annals 
must be ascribed to this striving for an unattainable 
accuracy. 

The next charge made against him is that of mistakes 
in history. Nothing much can usefully be said on this 
point: a blunder is a blunder, and the only thing to do is 
to correct it. But it must be pointed out that the most 
painstaking of historians is at the mercy of his authorities. 
Take, for example, one small point—of no historical 
importance, be it noted—on which Baronius was led astray. 
Writing of the martyrdom of St. Thomas of Canterbury, 
he says that the fact of the martyrdom was revealed to 
St. Godric, a hermit who lived near Durham. But St. 
Godric died seven months before the martyrdom; con- 
sequently the alleged revelation was fiction. But Baronius 
cannot be blamed for following the English chronicler, 
Roger of Hoveden, a contemporary of St. Thomas, who 
stated the revelation as a fact. How Roger came to 
blunder does not concern us here and now: but his having 
done so may well serve as a warning not to rely upon the 
unsupported evidence of any one chronicler in regard to 
matters in which he did not himself take part. This 
revelation story is a clear case of error in the Annals, 
innocent, of course, but still error. It must not, however, 
be assumed that every such charge of error has necessarily 
to be accepted. Baronius, for example, has been arraigned 


* Poole, Medieval Reckonings of Time. 
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for having stated that there were official acts of the Council 
of Nicea; but now at long last the learned are coming 
round to his view.* 

Next comes the matter of the use of spurious documents. 
Having regard to the conditions under which Baronius 
worked, if he had not sometimes, it may be often, accepted 
spurious documents, it would have been nothing short of 
miraculous. He was a pioneer; the science of diplomatics 
had not yet been born, and, though he was far in advance 
of his time, he was but a man. And it must not be for- 

otten that, situated as he was, often perforce he was 
obliged to rely upon copies, and from a copy more often 
than not it is impossible to form a judgement as to the 
genuineness of the original. One may moe say that had 
Baronius handled all the documents he made use of as he 
handled those in the Roman libraries, the number of 
mistakes in his work would have been considerably fewer. 
After his death, devoted admirers searched the Annals for 
mistakes. Chief among these was a Frenchman named 
Anthony Pagi, a Minor Conventual, who was helped by 
his nephew, Francis Pagi, of the same order. Pagi com- 
piled four folio volumes of corrections, emendations, 
additions, and criticisms; but it should be pointed out 
that he did not actually deal with the Annals themselves 
but with an epitome made by Henri de Sponde, Bishop of 
Pamiers—a work which, however, in its division followed 
its original exactly, section by section. The editors of the 
Lucca edition, of whom the celebrated John Dominic 
Mansi, of Councils fame, was the chief, expressed the 
opinion that just as Pagi had filled four folio volumes, 
so another four would be needed for criticism of his 
criticisms. He had found fault, they said, with some 
matters which were doubtful without suggesting an 
alternative; and also in some cases had altered things which 
had been well stated by the author; and many of his 
alterations were disputed by the learned. 

Such errors, being inevitable, cast no reflexion whatso- 
ever upon either the genius or the character of Cardinal 


* See Echos d’Orient, October-December, 1925. 
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Baronius. But a charge of another kind has been laid 
against him, one which, if substantiated, would seriously 
affect the claim which has been advanced for his pre- 
eminence as an historian. I mean the charge that he was 
a mere partisan. Now, in connexion with history, to say 
that a man is a partisan is a serious reflexion upon his 
character: for it can only mean either that he is so incom- 
petent that he can only see one side of a question, or so 
dishonest that, like the Magdeburg Centuriators, he will 
suppress or manipulate facts to prove his case. It is 
perhaps not too much to say that usually it implies an 
accusation of historical dishonesty. It would certainly be 
a work of supererogation to spend time in proving that 
Baronius was not an incompetent person, whilst as to his 
limpid honesty it will be more than sufficient to quote 
the testimony of two of his opponents, the notorious Friar, 
Paolo Sarpi, and the Anglican Bishop, Richard Montagu. 
Sarpi urged the great scholar Isaac Casaubon, a Calvinist, 
to attack the Annals; but at the same time he warned him 
to make no attack upon the good faith of their author, 
whose character was so well known that, should Casaubon 
do this, no one would believe him, and his attack on the 
Annals would be fruitless. My other witness, Richard 
Montagu, after a distinguished career, became Bishop first 
of Chichester and then of Norwich. In the prefaces of 
two books which he wrote against the Annals, he spoke 
of Baronius with almost loving admiration—a noteworthy 
point in one who is said to have been liberal of gall in 
the ink he used against an opponent. He speaks of the 
Oratory and of Baronius’s connexion therewith, of his own 
indebtedness to him, of his refusal to indulge in the taunts 
and abuse which his own party, the Anglican divines, 
desired. He had, he said, indeed opposed him, but always 
with the respect due to one who deserved so well of 
ecclesiastical antiquity, a man of illustrious name, of pre- 
eminent dignity, honest and virtuous, as even his enemies 
admitted. The world, he said, had never seen such a one 
before and never would again. 

There are, of course, matters in regard to which a 
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Catholic historian has not got a free hand. He cannot 
allow that matters of revealed truth are open questions, 
any more than a mathematician would allow that the 
equality of the angles of an equilateral triangle or the 
rotundity of the earth was an open question. To a 
Catholic historian, Arius and Luther, the deniers of the 
divinity of Christ and of the Papal supremacy, are heretics; 
and, if he allowed any possibility of their being right, he 
would be himself a forsaker of his faith. And this should 
be evident even to his opponents. But he is none the less 
under a strict obligation always to relate the facts truth- 
fully, never to conceal scandals, and to treat everyone with 
justice: and on these principles Baronius acted. Apart 
from the acknowledged shortcomings of the Annals, if 
questioned as to their value to-day, one might be inclined 
to say that a general history written three centuries ago 
must be out of date and useless for historical purposes. 
But this would be wrong. It is generally recognized that 
even now the Annals have their value, if only for the 
immense number of documents reproduced in them at full 
length. The German Professor Funk notes that they are 
especially valuable on account of these documents; and 
Mr. G. P. Gooch, speaking of the Centuriators and 
Baronius, says that the latter’s “ mighty tomes are still the 
scholar’s companion.”* But the most striking testimony 
to their present-day worth is the fact that space is found 
on the shelves of the British Museum reading-room for 
the thirty-eight folio volumes of the Lucca edition, which 
contains not only the actual Annals, but Pagi’s notes and 
Raynaldi’s continuation. 

As to the further value of the Annals to us, opinions 
naturally differ. It must not be forgotten that we have 
now better editions of many of the texts he used, that 
from the critical point of view his work suffered because 

* History and Historians in the Nineteenth Century. Mr. Gooch’s 
testimony is the more striking when one remembers that earlier in the 
same work he had written that Casaubon had shown that “the mighty 
edifice [of the Annals] was to a large extent a house of cards”’: which 
is obviously a mere rhetorical outburst in view of the very limited scope of 


Casaubon’s ‘“‘ reply’’ and the fact that several editions of the Anais 
were produced a century and more after Baronius’s death. 
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it was to a large extent controversial, that he was a pioneer 
and had but little, if any, idea of genetic history. Bearing 
these facts in mind it must be acknowledged that the 
tributes paid to the Annals are remarkable. The American 
Professor Peterson, for example, writing in the Catholic 
Encyclopedia, says that for three centuries they “ have been 
the inspiration of students and an inexhaustible storehouse 
for research. No one work,” he continues, “ has treated 
so completely the epoch with which they deal. Nowhere 
are there to be found collected so many important docu- 
ments. Unbiassed scholars recognize in them the founda- 
tion-stone of true historical science, and in their author the 
qualities of the model historian, indefatigable industry in 
research, passion for verification, accuracy of judgement, 
and unswerving loyalty to the truth. . . . But this does 
not imply that his work was faultless or final.” The writer 
on Baronius in the Dictionnaire pratique des connaissances 
religieuses (Paris, 1925) says that in spite of gaps and 
imperfections “son cwuvre a une grande valeur et elle 
justifie le surnom de Pére des Annales ecclésiastiques 
qwelle lui a valu.” The author of a similar article in the 
Dictionnaire de Théologie of Vacant and Maugerot (Paris, 
1905) goes even farther, for he claims that “ malgré les 
critiques qu’on lui a addressés, surtout en ce qui concerne 
Phistoire des Grecs, les Annales de Baronius restent la 
base de toutes les études sur Phistoire ecclésiastique.” 
And even Larousse’s Grande Dictionnaire declares that the 
work of Baronius “est dune grande utilité pour Pétude 
de Phistoire de PEglise,” adding that “le judicieux Fleury 
tout en s’écartant souvent des opinions du célébre annaliste 
rend hommage 4 sa profonde érudition.” In the face of 
opinions such as these, it would indeed be rash to say 
that the Annals are negligible. 

Baronius will ever remain one of the chief glories of the 
sacred College and of the Oratory, but it must not be 
forgotten that he himself ascribed all that he had done to 
St. Philip; and this not privately but publicly in the 
Preface to his eighth volume, the first published after 
St. Philip’s death. In that Preface, after stating that he 
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had undertaken the work solely out of obedience, he 
apostrophizes the Saint, saying: 


Thou wert continually by me, spurring me on with thy 
presence, and urging me on by thy words. “Thou wert—pardon 
me what I say—always a stern exactor of the daily task thou 
didst require of me, so that if I ever turned aside to something 
else, it seemed to me as if I had committed a sacrilege: for thou 
couldst not endure that I should swerve by even a hair’s breadth 
from my work. Often, I confess, I was half scandalized, and it 
seemed to me that thou wert dealing tyrannically by me. . 
Many other duties were required of me. . . . By thus treating 
me and letting me be treated by others it almost seemed to me 
that that which thou didst desire least was that one thing at which 
thou wert in reality aiming. It seemed to me as if thou wert 
imitating Elias, who, when calling down fire from Heaven to 
consume the sacrifice, first drenched it with water to make the 
power of God more manifest. But, on the other hand, in thy 
protection of the work thou didst imitate Eliseus, who laying his 
hand on the hand of the King made him ruler over Syria by the . 
flight of his arrow. In like manner didst thou act by me. ‘Thou 
didst join thy strong hand to my weak one and change my blunt 
pen into an arrow of the Lord.’’* 


The work begun by St. Philip, through Baronius, went 
on; it might indeed be said that historical work became 
one of the features of the Oratory. Three members of the 
Roman house, Oderico Raynaldi, Giacomo Laderchi, and 
Augustine Theiner, have among them brought out fifteen 
folio volumes, bringing the Annals down to 1585; another 
member of that house, Gaspare Saccarelli, at the end of 
the eighteenth century, revised the Annals and reduced 
them to the form of history in twenty-six quarto volumes. 
Quite recently another Father of the Roman Oratory, 
Generoso Calenzio, the author of other historical works, 
has written a life of Baronius running to over a thousand 
large pages. At that same Oratory, Father Calenzio tells 
us that he had heard the whole of the Annals read seven 
or eight times in the refectory; and, what is of much 
greater interest, that the custom of having a weekly lecture 


* This translation of a portion of the apostrophe to St. Philip comes 
from Lady Amabel Kerr’s Life of Barontius. 
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on Church history was kept up for over three centuries, 
and only abandoned after the civil suppression of the house 
which followed the taking of Rome by the Piedmontese. 
In the Oratory of Naples, to speak only of our own times, 
the illustrious Cardinal Capecelatro worked for years, 
bringing out volume after volume; among the rest being 
two containing his remarkable biography of St. Philip with 
the history of his times. And to come nearer home, the 
Douay Diaries, the Menology of England and Wales, and 
the English edition of Pastor’s Hi istory of the Popes are 
more than sufficient evidence of the continuance of the 
tradition in the London Oratory. 

To conclude: in these last years St. Francis of Sales 
has been declared the patron of Catholic men-of-letters; 
and, though Baronius will ever have the proud distinction 
of being the Father of Church History, it may be that 
St. Philip, the Apostle of Rome, will some day be declared 
the patron of Catholic historians. 


EGERTON BECK. 
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“PEASANT SAINTS” 


N Dr. Coulton’s recently published book, The Medieval 
Village, there occurs a curious phrase, the polemical 
tendency of which can hardly be ignored. Enlarging upon 
the little sympathy—so at least he contends—which was 
shown by the Church for the agricultural labourer of the 
Middle Ages, the author has occasion to refer to Berthold 
of Regensburg, the great Franciscan mission-preacher of 
the mid-thirteenth century, and he remarks that “in a 
passage of terrible import to the medieval religious mind, 
Berthold notes how few peasant saints there have been in 
all Christian history.” A page or two further on Dr. Coulton 
recurs to the subject; and here it is necessary to quote his 
words at some length: 


Humbert’s* faint praise (of the countryfolk) must be further 
discounted by Berthold’s censure, far more serious to the medieval 
than to the modern mind, that the rustic class was almost destitute 
of canonized saints. A broad churchman like Langland might see 
below the surface and realize the honest peasant’s. inward sanctity; 
but, even to these friars fresh from the mint of Francis and 
Dominic, the ordinary man who worked all day with his hands 
was still in most cases very far from the Kingdom of Religion. 
Moreover, on the coldest analysis, Berthold’s verdict will be found 
to justify itself as fatally true. Let the reader turn to any great 
and orthodox collection of Saints’ lives—Alban Butler’s, for 
instance—and note in how many cases the biographer boasts his 
hero’s noble birth; in how few cases the saint was a villager, or 
in any way of humble origin. Not one-tenth of those to whom 
the Catholic Church now prays can be claimed, with any show of 
probability, as coming from the less wealthy three-quarters of 
society. We must not forget, of course, how many of the 
canonized saints had made themselves voluntarily poor; Berthold 
and Humbert themselves, let us remember, had sacrificed worldly 
goods. But that sacrifice had its spectacular side also; and the 
Church had no very quick eye for the unspectacular virtues of those 
who, born in poverty, had never been able to cast wealth away; and 
who, born under grimy conditions, went to God with their mere 
natural everyday grime upon them, as apart from the voluntary 
filth of the ascetic (p. 241). 


* This is the great Dominican preacher, Humbert of Romans, who, in 1254, 
became the fifth General of the Order. 
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So far, so good, as a statement*or Dr. Coulton’s personal 
point of view. He holds that there was in the peasant an 
inward sanctity, which the broad churchman Langland was 
capable of discerning, but which was hidden from the eyes 
of the followers of St. Francis and St. Dominic even in the 

eriod of their first fervour. He is disdainful of the 
snobbishness which in such a matter as the canonization 
of saints is swayed by considerations of wealth and social 
position. He finds at the same time something spectacular 
in the renunciation of these natural advantages, and pre- 
sumably considers that St. Francis would have done better 
not to return his clothes to his father, and that St. Louis 
of Anjou made a mistake in resigning a throne. The 
astonishing thing is that immediately after the outburst 
just quoted, Dr. Coulton goes on to say: “ We must admit 
that the medieval peasant, by whatever standard we judge 
him, does not often seem to have been of the stuff that 
saints are made of.” Quite so; but then why want him to 
be canonized? And the concluding words of the chapter 
are these: “The peasant, normally, is the Caliban of 
medieval literature. And the worst is, that he was too 
often no stage monster, but a reality.” Would our author 
suggest that Caliban ought to be honoured by the Church 
simply because he was racked with old cramps and upon 
presumption of his “ inward sanctity.” 

But let us look a little more closely at the passage of 
Berthold which has given rise not only to the above com- 
ments, but also to a special appendix in the same volume. 
Dr. Coulton’s reference is to an article of A. E. Schénbach 
in the Sitzungsberichte of the Vienna Academy. There 
among certain directions which Berthold furnishes for the 
procedure which the preacher will most wisely adopt in 
addressing himself to different classes of hearers, we find, 
under the heading “Countryfolk,” the following curt 
suggestions : 





When thou preachest to lay-folk, follow this method. If thou 
art in a town, say that the country people must come next day. 
After thou has made a beginning, tell them: ‘‘ You peasants and 
artisans and people under serfdom are in the true way of the great 
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saints. Your life is hard.’’ Dwell upon this. Describe their 
hard life. ‘* And yet scarcely one amongst you becomes saintly, 
I do not say saves his soul, but becomes a saint, the sort of man 
whose feast is kept. In every other condition of life there are 
many.””* 


It requires an extraordinarily vivid or perverted imagination 
to discover in this harmless remonstrance “a passage of 
terrible import to the medieval religious mind.” Of course, 
Dr. Coulton may have written hastily. He knows ve 

well that not one reader in a thousand will take the trouble 
to look the reference up and discover what the good friar 
actually said. He is content to leave the impression that 
the more scrupulous of Berthold’s rustic hearers will have 
been kept awake at night by pondering over the denuncia- 
tions they have listened to. In point of fact, Berthold here 
— proof of just that sympathy with the agricultural 
abourer which the medieval clergy are accused of lacking. 
The preacher is to ingratiate himself with his hearers by 
showing them at some length that he appreciates the hard 
conditions under which they live. He is to explain to them 
that this is the true way of sanctity, the royal road of the 
Cross. One often has occasion to wonder whether Dr. 
Coulton and Dr. H. C. Lea, with all their claims to have 
explored the by-ways of medieval literature, have ever 
taken the trouble to read anything so commonplace as The 
Imitation of Christ. Familiarity with that one little book 
will furnish insight into an aspect—and that the most 
important aspect—of fifteenth-century religious feeling 
which hardly anything else can supply. According to 
Dr. Coulton, “Bishop Guillaume d’Auvergne, who by 
nature was no snob, writes of servilia opera as unworthy of 
self-respecting men,” and he adds that “ medieval writers 


* I give the Latin because the wording is important. “ Bauern, spec. 77, 2: 
Cum praedicas laicis, sic procede. Si es in civitate dic : cras veniant rurales. 
Post principium dic vos rurales et mechanici et servitiales estis in vera via 
magnorum sanctorum in dura vita. Dic multa. Dic duram vitam ipsorum. 
Et vix aliquis vestrum sanctificatur. Non dico: ‘salvatur’ sed sanctificatur, 
cujus festum celebretur. De omni aliorum hominum conditione multi.” This 
is all that Dr. Coulton had before him, and for which he gives the reference 
“Schénbach, VIII., 53” —a very unsatisfactory way of indicating that if the 
reader wants to find the passage he must go to the Viennese Academy's 
Sitzungsberichte, Vol. 155 (1907). 
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are generally scornful of the peasant; at best, they scarcely 

o further than to tolerate him as a necessary domestic 
beast.” Nevertheless, A Kempis tells us of the Holy 
Fathers “in whom true perfection and religion shone,” 
how “in the day they laboured and in the night they 
attended to continual prayer; although even while they 
laboured, they never ceased from mental prayer.” So 
again “they were poor in earthly things, but very rich 
in grace and virtues.” It is in the same spirit that 
Berthold, while paying homage to the external conditions 
of the rustic’s life as those in which virtue may most easily 
be brought to perfection, deplores the fact that so very 
few in practice turn these opportunities to account. It 
was not contempt for the work, but disapproval of the 
conduct of the worker which led the friars to think meanly 
of the bulk of the countryfolk. There may have been 
much excuse for these poor rustics, but the majority were 
sensual, quarrelsome, thieving, and prone to deceit—all 
which Dr. Coulton himself admits to be true, even while 
he contends, possibly quite rightly, that their masters and 
the clergy were just as reprehensible in these or other 
ways. 

That there was no disposition to condemn all the 
labouring population en bloc appears clearly from an 
utterance attributed to the famous Peter Cantor of Paris, 
who died in 1197 and was intellectually one of the most 
influential men of his age. He declared that “if you 
wanted to hear Christ you should go to ecclesiastics of 
good learning, but if you wanted to find Christ you should 
go to peasants of good life (rusticis bene morigeratis).”* 
This is probably typical of the spirit in which the more 
earnest and thoughtful men of that day regarded the lot 
of the peasant. Our Lord Jesus Christ had chosen for 
Himself a life of poverty. His Blessed Mother and His 
fosterfather, His Apostles and first followers, all belonged 


* This saying apparently occurs in Peter Cantor’s still unprinted commentary 
on the Psalms where he is discussing the verse “ Audivimus eam in Ephrata, 
invenimus eam in campis silvae” (Ps. cxxxi, 6). It is reported in the treatise 
of a Cistercian monk, a contemporary and friend of Peter’s, which has been 
printed by Cardinal Pitra in his Spicilegium Solesmense, Vol. I1., p. 128. 
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to the working class. The great landowners and those 
who were rich in this world’s goods became holy just in 
proportion as they despoiled themselves of these advan- 
tages. Even the humblest and most uneducated rustic 
understood this quite well. Dr. Coulton is surely very 
wide of the mark when he declares that “the average 
medieval worshipper would probably have been as much 
astounded to hear that St. Peter was a fisherman, as the 
London citizen’s wife (Sir Thomas More tells us) was to 
realize the Virgin Mary’s Jewish parentage.” It might 
be that in the case of St. Peter, the saint’s original calling 
was overshadowed by the magnitude of his office as wielder 
of the keys, but knowing what we do of the predilection 
of popular preachers from Aélfric onwards for exempla 
and sermones de sanctis, it appears inconceivable that “ the 
average medieval worshipper ” could have been so ignorant 
of the plain facts of the Gospel history. Were not St. 
Joseph and the shepherds and a number of other quite 
humble folk amongst the most familiar characters of the 
mystery plays? Were there not stained-glass windows, 
and pictures on the rood-screens and walls of the churches? 
Did not everybody know that Crispin and Crispinian were 
shoemakers? Wasany representation more common than that 
of St. John Baptist in his garment of camel’s hair, or that 
of St. Anthony with his hermit’s cowl and bell and drove 
of pigs? Why, then, should the people be astounded to 
hear that St. Peter was a fisherman? 

The fact is, however, that the whole idea and purpose 
of the canonization of saints have been misconceived. 
Dr. Coulton seems to think that the Catholic Church claims 
to possess a discernment into the hidden merits of all her 
members akin to the omniscience of the Almighty Himself. 
We should suppose from his manner of speaking that only 
those who have been canonized or beatified are considered 
worthy of regard, and that when the Church bestows the 
title of “Saint” or “Blessed” upon some one of her 
deceased children, the person so honoured must have led 
a more virtuous life than any of those from whom that 
distinction is withheld. Perhaps this point of view is not 
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unnatural in a critic who is out of sympathy with the 

whole Catholic system and who has paid no attention to 
the subject of hagiology, but the conception is funda- 
mentally wrong and in the same degree misleading. Never 
has it been pretended that the martyrologium contains an 
exhaustive catalogue of those who deserve to be venerated 
for their holiness of life. The very terms of the formula* 
with which the reading terminates each day proclaim the 
contrary. No one disputes that there must be thousands 
of hidden saints whose virtues may be even more heroic 
than those of many who have been canonized. The 
canonized must necessarily in some way or other have 
drawn upon themselves the eyes of their fellow-men, and 
that is why the peasant saints, whose lives were passed in 
obscurity, are, relatively speaking, few. A glance at the 
history of the practice of canonization will help to make 
this clear. 

In the earliest period it was the popular voice, the con- 
current testimony of clergy and faithful, which led to the 
designation “Saint” being attached by usage (at least 
locally) to the names of certain prominent Christian heroes. 
Those, in the first place, who had shed their blood for 
the faith were rightly considered to have given such proof 
of their devotion to their Master that they must now be 
Flis companions in glory. ‘“ Martyr” means witness, and 
no testimony can be imagined more sublime than the 
voluntary surrender of life, often amidst excruciating 
torments. The famous letter of the Smyrnaeans concern- 
ing St. Polycarp in the middle of the second century proves 
incontestably that already “the martyrs, as disciples and 
imitators of our Lord, were cherished for their matchless 
affection towards their King and Teacher,” and the writers 
express their conviction that “in the spot where Polycarp’s 
bones were laid the Lord will permit us to gather our- 
selves together in gladness and joy and to celebrate the 
birthday of his martyrdom.” Similarly in the Oratio 
Constantini of the early fourth century we read how “ the 


ee ‘And i in other places of many other holy martyrs and confessors and holy 
virgins.” 
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martyr’s death is followed by hymns and psalms and songs 
of praise to the all-seeing God, and a sacrifice is offered 
in memory of such men, a blameless, innocuous sacrifice.” 
At first it was only the martyrs who were so honoured, 
but before the end of the same century a new category 
began to be recognized whom we are accustomed to call 
confessors. Two influences seem to have contributed to 
this. First, the fact that many prominent Christians were 
arrested, imprisoned and cruelly ill-used without in the 
end being actually put to death. They were consequently 
venerated in prison as expectant martyrs, and retained in 
the estimation of their fellow-Christians that title to special 
respect, though their sacrifice was not consummated. 
Secondly, it became customary to honour locally the 
anniversaries of deceased bishops or others, and the Mass 
which was offered for them was not in the beginning clearly 
distinguished from a Mass offered in their honour. To 
preserve the memory of these anniversaries a written 
schedule was kept in most dioceses, and on such a list the 
heading was inscribed Depositio Episcoporum, correspond- 
ing to another roll of honour, the catalogue of martyrs or 
Depositio Martyrum. As these lists gradually developed, 
a practice grew up of importing other anniversaries from 
outside, by including some names of famous martyrs of 
holy bishops of neighbouring or even distant dioceses, to 
which names the title “Saint” had by this time become 
attached. In the end we get something in the nature of a 
general calendar or martyrologium in which all these 
anniversaries, both of martyrs and confessors, are fused 
together, each under its proper date and usually with an 
indication of its local provenance. Clearly, however, it 
would be the famous people who were there commemorated. 
Only by exception could a peasant saint, whose life was 
passed in obscurity, find a place in such lists. 

That there was danger of abuse in these unofficial or 
semi-official compilations, made at best under the authority 
of the bishop, who was not always a learned man, hardly 
needs saying. Fictitious names or the names of quite 
unsaintly persons might easily be inserted, and inclusion 
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in such lists consequently afforded a very unsatisfactory 
guarantee of real holiness of life. With the utterly inade- 
quate historical appartus available in the Dark Ages no 
critical revision was possible. The old lists had to be 
made the best of, and in some sense they are retained to the 
present day. But something, nevertheless, was done to 
check the evil. In the course of the eleventh century the 
Holy See began to reserve to itself the right of examining 
into the claims to ecclesiastical cultus made in behalf of 
those who had died in repute of sanctity. Authority was 
no longer left to the bishops to decide the matter even for 
their own dioceses. A papal inquiry, followed by a formal 
bull of canonization, was substituted for the previous 
irregular sanctions based mainly on popular veneration 
and the repute of miracles. None the less the progress 
made in checking irregularities was slow, and it was not 
until the first half of the seventeenth century, under 
Urban VIII, that a rigorous system of investigation was 
enforced, and that the centralized control of the Holy See 
became really effective. 

From this brief outline it will be seen that for the first 
thousand years of Christian history the title ‘‘ Saint ” was 
conferred by popular acclaim, and in practice without any 
formal process of inquiry. We hear comparatively little 
of peasant saints, not assuredly because the Church regarded 
the slaves, the labourers, and the poor with indifference, 
but simply because the peasant, apart from some remarkable 
gift of miracles or the practice of extraordinary austerities 
—St. Simeon Stylites, for example, was the son of a poor 
shepherd, but his fame even in his own lifetime had spread 
through Christendom—never became known outside the 
district in which he lived. He might be supremely holy, 
but he was almost inevitably an uneducated man, and 
thereby debarred from holy Orders, while his time had 
largely to be spent in earning his daily bread. Even 
persecution was apt to pass him by because he lived 
unobserved, though there were many of mean condition 
among the martyrs. Such, for example, were St. Blandina 
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of Lyons and St. Felicitas, the companion of St. Perpetua, 
at Carthage. 

On the other hand, it is the most natural thing in the 
world that when the saint is of noble birth or has great pos- 
sessions, the fact should be emphasized by his biographer. 
Even when we are dealing with a purely secular career, such 
details are rarely ignored, for early education and sur- 
roundings have much to say to the formation of character. 
In the case, however, of those who had every opportunity 
of leading a comfortable life and who were exposed to all 
the temptations which wealth brings in its train, it would 
be ridiculous to pass over the renunciation by which the 
saint turns his back on the world in order to embrace the 
poverty of Christ. One could hardly imagine a more 
convincing illustration of the degree in which ingrained 
prejudice may warp the historian’s sober judgement than 
when one finds that the mention of birth and fortune in 
a spiritual biography is treated as good evidence of the 
snobbishness of the Roman Church. 

Dr. Coulton, by way of emphasizing his allegation of 
the paucity of peasant saints, has made a summary analysis 
of the January and June volumes of Butler’s Lives of the 
Saints, published, be it noted, in 1759, and prints the 
following abstract of his survey: 


Humble birth is clearly specified in - - 16 cases 
Noble birth equally clearly in - - - 130 cases 
Prelates and dignitaries (7.e., cases when the 
probabilities point against humble birth) in 82 cases 
Implication of good education and means - 47 cases 


Let us assume that the figures are accurate; but what 
follows? Only that the majority of Butler’s saints, 
belonging as they do to the first thousand years of Church 
history, represent the canonizations of a very uncritical 
period. Those who were canonized by popular acclaim were 
inevitably the prominent people who as bishops, scholars, 
preachers, founders, or renuntiants, set all the world 
talking. Again, many of the legends which Butler sum- 


marizes are quite unhistorical, and in these there is always 
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a tendency to glorify the birth and rank of the hero, often 
without the slightest foundation in fact. Indeed, the 
tendency still survives, and may be traced in the biographies 
of many whose career is perfectly well known—not, I 
submit through any snobbishness, but simply because the 
writer wishes to magnify his hero and to glorify his humility 
in hiding his noble origin. St. Vincent of Paul, one of the 
most widely venerated saints of the seventeenth century, 
the devotion of whose spiritual daughters extorts the 
unwilling homage of even the bitterest anticlericals, is a 
case in point; for his biographer, Mgr. Bougaud, tells us: 
“Neither of his parents was of noble birth, as is sometimes 
thought, and as some have endeavoured to establish. They 
were poor country people with no pretensions to nobility, 
as Saint Vincent himself was so fond of recalling.” And 
we are further told how Vincent “ for many a year ” spent 
his time in leading his father’s beasts out to graze. 

The point, however, upon which I most wish to insist 
is this, that if Dr. Coulton had made an analytical study 
of those whom the Church has by formal decree canonized 
or beatified during the last eight hundred years, he would 
have obtained a very different proportion of saints of 
humble birth from that which he has extracted from the 
pages of Butler. He tells us, as we have already seen, 
that “ not one-tenth of those to whom the Catholic Church 
now prays can be claimed, with any show of probability, 
as coming from the less wealthy three-quarters of society.” 
This is certainly not the fact if we limit our consideration 
to the saints who are really held in popular veneration— 
not book saints, whose lives are unknown or largely 
mythical. It would be easy to demonstrate this on a larger 
scale, but I confine myself to a single illustration. During 
the last half-century, since Pius IX, there have been 
twenty-five canonizations. Of these at least six may, 
without exaggeration, be called peasant saints. St. Benedict 
Joseph Labre (+ 1783) was not only the son of poor country 
people, but passed the greater part of his life as a mendicant. 
St. Jeanne d’Arc (+ 1431), as we all know, was an almost 
typical representative of the class Dr. Coulton has in mind. 
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St. Jean-Baptiste Vianney (+ 1859), the holy Curé d’Ars, 
as a boy worked in the fields. So also did the parents of 
St. Rita of Cascia (¢ 1456) who, after a hard life as the 
wife of a brutal husband, became an Augustinian nun after 
his death. St. Clement Hofbauer (¢ 1820) was the son of 
a butcher, and began life as a baker’s boy. St. Joseph 
Oriol (f 1702), a noted Spanish ascetic and missionary, 
spent his early years in assisting his stepfather, who was 
a shoemaker, his own father, a weaver, having died shortly 
after the child’s birth. But these six unquestionable 
examples do not really exhaust the list of those amongst 
the recently canonized who belong to “the less wealthy 
three-quarters of society.” St. Madeleine-Sophie Barat, 
the foundress of the Sacred Heart nuns (¢ 1865), was the 
daughter of a man who worked with his hands as a cooper 
and vine-dresser; St. John Berchmans, the Jesuit scholastic 
(7 1621), was a tanner’s son; St. John Eudes (ft 1680), 
whom the Good Shepherd nuns honour as their founder, 
spent his early days with his parents in tilling a small farm; 
St. Alphonsus Rodriguez (¢ 1617), who on the death of 
his wife became a Jesuit laybrother, had inherited a small 
draper’s shop from his father and was very badly off. 
These make up ten out of the twenty-five saints who have 
been canonized in the last half-century, and naturally they 
are not included in Butler’s lists. 

Neither can it be contended that the canonization of saints 
of this social class is the result of any modern democratic 
movement. There are plenty of examples of much earlier 
date. St. Isidore Agricola (¢ 1170), the patron of Madrid, 
his native city, was, as his name denotes, a simple husband- 
man. St. Paschal Baylon (¢ 1592), another Spanish saint, 
who is now honoured as the patron of all Eucharistic 
associations, was the son of very humble parents. St. 
Francis of Paula, the Italian founder of the Minims 
(¢ 1507), and his countryman, St. Joseph of Copertino 
(t+ 1663), famous for his levitations, were both peasants. 
So also were the Spaniard, St. John of God (t 1550), who 
founded an Order of Hospitallers, and the Italian, St. 
Nicholas of Tolentino (+ 1308), who was one of the great 
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lights of the Augustinians; while St. Benedict the Moor 
(t 1589) was born in slavery and was himself a man of 
colour. Among women saints there readily occur to mind, 
as belonging to the same class, St. Collette (+ 1447), the 
reformer of the Poor Clares; St. Germaine Cousin (f 1601), 
the shepherdess, who died at the age of twenty-two; 
St. Rose of Viterbo (¢ 1252), who was even younger; and 
St. Lidwine of Schiedam (tf 1433), the record of whose 
bodily infirmities makes human nature shudder. St. Zita 
of Lucca (f 1271), the model and patroness of poor serving- 
maids, is mentioned by Dr. Coulton himself. 

There might be some point in our critic’s contention if 
the Church had ever claimed to take the initiative in this 
matter, undertaking to select as by divine inspiration those 
who were heroes of sanctity and most worthy of the venera- 
tion of the faithful. But both in the past and at the present 
day the initiative comes from below. Clergy and people, 
filled with admiration for the virtues and miracles of certain 
of God’s servants, whom they have known either personally 
or by repute, express their desire to pay them public 
honour. But the Holy See steps in and forbids such cultus 
until the claim has been adequately investigated. It is 
the part of the Church, not to propose, but to examine 
and pronounce judgement. Undoubtedly we have every 
reason to believe that some of the most glorious thrones 
in heaven may be occupied by peasants and poor sufferers 
whose sanctity on earth was never recognized. They may 
not be glorious among their fellow-men here below, but 
the loss of human fame is a small thing for those who look 
for their reward to God alone. 


HERBERT THURSTON, S.J. 
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HEREFORD AND THE 
CIVIL WAR 


SOME ORIGINAL PAPERS 
{ great facts of history, which seen, as it were, in 


outline on a large scale are so apt to be bald and 
unimpressive, not seldom take on a more interesting 
aspect when viewed with greater minuteness on a restricted 
stage, and in those circumstances even events trifling in 
themselves are not without charm and freshness, as being 
in their true setting and undwarfed by the larger happen- 
ings that obtrude on one when considering the matter as 
a whole. Such, then, must be the excuse (if one were 
needed) for this glimpse of the Civil War as it affected 
a backwater of English life, a miniature of the greater 
events taking place elsewhere, and transforming a remote 
English countryside into the unaccustomed rile of a 
theatre of war. The information here given is derived 
from the private manuscripts of the Lord Scudamore of 
the period, which are now in the possession of the monks 
of Belmont Abbey, Hereford, and throw many sidelights 
on the events of that time. In this article they tell their 
own story. 

The Viscount Scudamore in question was one of the 
leading Herefordshire personalities, and possessed large 
estates at Holm Lacy (a few miles from the city), as well 
as Lanthony House, in Gloucestershire, and a mansion in 
London. He was a warm supporter of the Royalist cause, 
and suffered grievously for his loyalty. The family had 
been connected with the county from time immemorial, 
being certainly resident therein before the Norman Con- 
quest, and from the reign of Richard II to that of James I 
its members were generally to be found in Parliament, 
while one of them is portrayed as the “ gentle Scudamore” 
by Spenser in the Fourth Book of the Faerie Queene. 
They had come into possession of the mansion at Holm 
Lacy through the marriage of Thomas Scudamore (circa 
1354) with Clarice, heiress of Clara and Jevan Whelan, 
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and a Scudamore™ had been appointed one of the Receivers 
at the Suppression of the Monasteries by Henry VIII. 
We are here concerned with the first Viscount of the 
name, who was born in 1600, and in 1624 was elected to 
Parliament for Hereford. He soon became a close friend 
of the ill-fated Duke of Buckingham, and some years after 
the assassination of his friend he was appointed by Charles I 
Ambassador to Louis XIII. At Paris in his diplomatic 
character he became acquainted with Milton, and between 
the two men so strikingly opposed in views, both political 
and religious, there sprang up a warm friendship, and 
Scudamore was able to introduce the great Englishman to 
the famous Grotius, at that time Ambassador at Paris for 
the Queen of Sweden. The outbreak of the Civil War 
found him, as was natural from his antecedents, an ardent 
supporter of the King, and he soon retired to his Hereford- 
shire estates to prepare for action. Here his chief concern 
was to collect together a sufficient number of weapons for 
his followers, and at his house at Holm Lacy, as in Royalist 
houses all over the country, ancient disused firearms and 
pieces of armour were taken down from the walls and re- 
furbished. It must be remembered that in this matter the 
Royalists were at a great disadvantage as compared with 
their opponents, for the latter, it has been said, had an 
army raised and equipped before the Royalists had a squad 
or a musket; and, moreover, the followers of the King 
were much hampered by the numerous spies by whom they 
were surrounded, and this was particularly the case with 
the powerful Earl of Worcester, on whom the King placed 
so great reliance, and of whom more below. The private 
accounts of Lord Scudamore show with great minuteness 
what steps he took in this matter. Arms and powder were 
brought from Lanthony, his Gloucestershire seat (which 
had been the inheritance of his wife, the heiress of Sir 
Arthur Porter), muskets, swords, and coats-of-mail were 
put in order, and many a weapon that had been laid by 
once for all as a curio of times past, was now brought forth 
to do service once more. In this work of active prepara- 


* The name is said to be derived from the family motto, Scuto amoris divini. 
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tion he was, perhaps, second only to Lord Herbert, son of 
the Earl of Worcester, a Catholic, and later Lieut.-Genera] 
for South Wales. The King placed much reliance on the 
old Earl of Worcester and his son, and it was known that 
there were large stores of arms and powder in the numerous 
underground cellars of the Earl’s seat, Raglan Castle: 
indeed, at one time there was something approaching a 
panic in London on the subject, and the matter was even 
mentioned in Parliament. In spite of all the orders issued 
by the House of Commons, however, and all the efforts 
made locally, it was impossible either to secure this store 
or to remove the magazine that was at Monmouth from the 
custody of the Earl and to place it at Newport, where it 
would be more under the control of the Parliamentarians. 
And this despite the words of the Speaker of the Commons 
in addressing a deputation on the subject, that “as for the 
removing of your magazine to Newport, there is effectual 
order taken in it. They have likewise taken into considera- 
tion that particular complained of, of the number of Papists 
that flock about the houses of recusants in that county, 
and of the great number of Papists that are inhabitants of 
that county.”* Lord Herbert was destined to be much 
associated with Lord Scudamore, as we shall see. No 
attempt will be here made to detail all the manceuvres and 
skirmishes which took place (chiefly due to Lord Herbert) 
in Hereford and the neighbouring counties, but we will 
confine ourselves to a consideration of the siege of Hereford 
in 1643, with which Lord Scudamore was closely con- 
cerned. 

It happened that Sir William Waller, the Parliamentary 
General, was at Gloucester, where he had recently defeated 
Lord Herbert’s forces and captured most of them, and he 
had received an urgent invitation to march into Mon- 
mouthshire in order that by his presence he might counter- 
act the powerful influence of the Earl of Worcester, over- 
awe the numerous Catholics, and encourage wavering 


* The fact of his being a Catholic had held back Lord Herbert for some 
time from openly supporting Charles, as he feared to compromise him in the 
eyes of Protestants. 
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supporters to show themselves. This invitation he decided 
to accept, and accordingly occupied Ross, and followed 
this by taking Monmouth and Chepstow. Prince Maurice, 
however, the Royalist leader at the time in the West of 
England, hearing of this, despatched an officer, by name 
Sir Richard Cave, with a small detachment to cut off 
Waller and to protect South Wales. To this officer we 
are indebted for the unique account of the taking of Here- 
ford, which it is our chief object here to reproduce as being 
the evidence of an eyewitness and still extant in his own 
handwriting. Let us here merely say that he had been 
a Member of Parliament for Lichfield, but had been 
expelled the previous year, with some fifty others, for 
siding with the King. He had been a soldier of fortune 
in Germany, and had been employed by Charles on various 
confidential missions abroad. 

Cave, then, proceeded to Monmouthshire, and in co- 
operation with Lord Herbert much embarrassed Waller. 
He repaired most of the moral harm done to the Royalist 
cause by the latter, and in conjunction with Col. Herbert 
Price, who was at Abergavenny with a force chiefly com- 
posed of Welsh troops, united the military resources 
of the district. The behaviour, however, and ultimate 
desertion of a number of these Welsh troops so disgusted 
Lord Herbert that, despite urgent entreaties from Cave 
and Price, he withdrew entirely and left the forces without 
any recognized leader.* Meanwhile Waller, seeing his 
efforts ineffectual, and his pressing needs ignored by 
his superior (the Earl of Essex), cast about for some 
independent enterprise that might retrieve his fortunes. 
His eye lighted on Worcester and Hereford, both held 
for the Royalists, and secret information having been 
given him of the weakness of Hereford, he decided to 
attack that town by surprise. We may here let Sir Richard 
Cave take up the story in his own words as found in his 
manuscript “ Narrative? amongst the Scudamore Papers, 


* The London papers on this and other occasions did not spare the Welsh- 
men, who came in for much ridicule. They were rather unfairly reminded 
that they found “one pair of legs worth two pair of hands.” —Special Passages. 
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a narrative which is in reality the defence put forward 
by him at the subsequent court-martial he suffered at 
Oxford for his share in the loss of Hereford, and to which 
the foregoing has all been but an introduction. 


NARRATIVE OF THE TAKING OF HEREFORD 
(Scudamore Papers: MSS., Bk. 1) 


I was upon Satterday ye first of April by His Majestie’s 
immediate command, sent from Oxford to waite upon 
Prince Maurice in his expedition against Sir William 
Waller. I ffound His Highness ye same night at Shudely 
Castle and waited upon him unto Tewkesbury. Thence 
the 9th I was despatched by His Highness with authority 
and instructions to persuade or otherwise to reduce some 
in Brecknocke, and Radnor shires, especially in Mon- 
mouthshire (who were named and accused to be averse 
to His Mayestie’s service), and to countenaunce others his 
well affected loyall subjects, and that done to lie upon ye 
backe of Sir William Waller for to hinder (as far as might 
be) his advantages of passing further, that South Wales 
might be secured, and he inclosed, for which purpose His 
Highness gave me out of his owne forces about 80 horse 
and about 100 dragoones, to which I was to joyne (as occa- 
sion served) 3 companies of Coll. Herb. Price’s regiment, 
whereof 2 lay at Abergavenny and ye third at Hereforde, 
and about a hundred of Coll. Conisby’s Regiment. 

With ye aforesayd horse and dragoones, and two of ye 
later companies I did not only compass soe much of my 
imployment as concerned ye settling of many distractions 
in suspected persons in ye Countie of Monmouth within 
48 houres after my departure from Tewksbyry but accord- 
ing to His Highness’ pressing commands, I possessed 
myselfe of Monmouth upon Tuesday the 11th following, 
and was ready from thence to have fallen upon Sir 
William Waller as His Highness’ marches and further 
commands should have given occasion; but this was pre- 
vented by that which passed betweene them ye same day in 
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ye fforrest.* I cannot say that Sir William Waller moved 
out of those parts where he was, for my marching towards 
him or beeing upon his backe, but I am sure his departure 
out of Monmouth shire, his fighting with Prince Maurice, 
and (by his retreate) ye security of South Wales for that 
time (ye most suspected persons, and accused by name 
coming in to tender theire loyall service to His Majestie) 
were immediate consequences of my marching thither- 
wards. 

And heere were ye buisnesses fully effected and quite 
done from which my imployment into those parts took 
its rise at Tewksbury. And upon this I moved for my 
returne, but His Highness thought it fitt to imploy me 
further in those parts, to unite ye forces of Hereforde, 
Monmouth and South Wales, that by theire coniunction 
there might be both for ye present some considerable 
strength sent downe to distresse Gloucester and for ye 
future they might be soe ye stronger to oppose any should 
offer to invade them. And this union I likewise effected 
fully according to His Highness’ instructions, with Here- 
ford, Monmouth and Glamorgan shires by an Associacion 
and put it in a hopeful way for ye remayning 5 shires of 
South Wales, who were all desired and willing to appeare 
at Abergavenny, but did not by reason of ye short warning. 

There at this ance in ye presence of all ye Com- 
missioners of ye severall Counties ye Lord Herbert after 
ye agreement made for ye association, seemed doubtful 
whither (sic) his men would keepe together, and demanded 
what he should doe in case they should disband when 
they came to Hereford, which ye commissioners thought 
ye fittest place for ye first rendevouz of ye associated 
forces. At which question of his Lordship I was much 
troubled, and telling his Lordship of what dangerous 
consequence it might be, to His Majestie’s service, and 
to his own honour, I earnestly besought his Lordship 
that he would be pleased to thinke it a worke worthy his 
paines to make a journey to Hereford for prevention of 


_~ Waller had been surrounded here, and only cut his way through with 
difficulty. 
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this mischiefe; whereupon his Lordship upon my impor- 
tunity and myselfe on Tuesday ye 18th of April came to 
Hereford, within three miles of which towne Leift.-Col. 
Howell Gwin quatered with about 140 or 150 of my 
Lord Herbert’s men, who did according to my Lord’s 
fformer doubt disband ye next morning leaving theire 
armes behind them, which ye Leift.-Col. loaded in cartes 
and carrid away. 

His Lordship being at Hereford I applied myselfe 
with all observance and humble respects unto his Lord- 
ship, in whom ye governement of those parts, and ye 
disposall of all forces in them was continued, and having ye 
second time fulfilled His Highness’ commands, I expected 
evry day to be recal’d; and accordingly His Highness sent 
his expresse commands for my instante returne, which I 
receav’d upon Satterday about 1o of ye clocke at night 
ye 22nd. Upon which day Sir Wm. Waller moved 
towards Rosse, and wee were advertized as much; and ye 
same evening my Lord Herbert went from Hereford to 
Mr. More’s house 4 miles from ye towne, whither I sent 
imediately a letter directed unto him from ye Prince and 
the copy of His Highness’ letter to me. 

His Lordship was thus informed of and knew both 
these particulars that is to say, His Highness recalling of 
me, and ye enemies march, but would not be persuaded 
by any importunity of mine nor of some gentlemen of 
ye country, who rode purposely unto him to desire his 
stay in those parts; but left them destitute of any to 
command ye forces by authority derived from him, seem- 
ing to require me (which he had no power to doe, especially 
being recalled) to take that charge. 

I should not thus insist upon this point, but that I 
was hereby cast into a greate straite; on ye one side was 
His Highness command to returne, on ye other side upon 
Sir Wm. Waller’s advancing, whom Prince Maurice was 
sent to pursue; were those countries which ye king had 
sent ye Prince to protect ye forces already raised, and 
those by ye association (which tooke life from Pr. Maurice) 
to be raysed, hazarded to ye mercy of ye enemy, without 
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having anyone with shadow of authority to take care of 
or command them, ffor as I sayd I had fully completed 
ev'ry item (?) of my comission, and was positively and 
actually recalled. Yet upon ye extraordinary importunity 
of my Ld. Scudamore, Sir Wm. Crofts, Sir Walter Pye, 
Coll. Herbert Price, and others, I chose to stay there as 
an assistant to contribute ye best of my service to ye 
maine end for which His Highness was imployed, not 
having as then ye least notice of his march towards 
Oxford. But before I ingaged myself to stay I told them 
I saw in what confusion theire affaires were, whilst noe 
warrants were observed by ye people; nor directions, or 
advice for ye welfare of ye towne any way put in execution. 
But having passed my promise upon Sunday ye 23rd 
about ye same houre when my troops (ye 80 horse and 
100 dragoones before spoken of) were in readinesse to 
march away towards Pr. Maurice, I gave them orders to 
stay and instantly sent a post to informe His Highness 
how things stood in those parts, before Sir Wm. Waller 
might possesse himselfe of Hereford by my remove. 
And I made election of this way ye rather in regard I 
observed that His Highness revocation of me was accom- 
panied with this opinion in him that my Ld. Herbert 
would be in those parts at and after my departure, and 
that his Lordship was in soe good a condition and conse- 
quently those countries soe to by him, that my longer 
stay there was not needfull. At ye same time that this 
letter was dispatched to Pr. Maurice, another was sent to 
sir Wm. Russell ye Governor of Worcester, to acquaint 
him with ye enemies approach and our condition, wee 
being informed from all parts that Sir Wm. Waller came 
with as much strength as he could make, having left very 
few either at Tewksbury or Glocester. 

Hereupon ye mayor* of ye Cittie was instantly sent 
for and desired to summon ye citizens, to come in with all 
ye materials they could bring, to cast up brest workes to 
strengthen ye weakest partes of ye Towne, and upon evry 


* Thomas Rogers and Philip Trehearne were both mayors in 1643.— 
Duncoms. 
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severall place an officer of ye ffield was assigned to see 
it put in execution. This done, order was given for 
intelligence ye same evening. : 

But upon ye next morning being Monday notwith- 
standing ye ringing of ye common bell (which is ye 
strictest summons that can be given to ye Cittizens, and 
upon which they are bound upon oath to appeare) very 
few or none came to do (?) for me ye intended service, 
and further upon proclamation inioyning them to come 
in to worke upon paine of present plundering, soe few 
came in as made not up a worke before one of ye gates 
above knee high in that whole day, ffor ye other places 
which were wholly destitute of any defence ye officers 
could not get any to worke. 

And although I had severall times before, and once in 
writing under my hand, given my advice, first that a 
breastwork should be made on ye banke of ye river upon 
both sides of ye bridge, and that ye way under ye Castle 
being upon ye same banke very plaine, and open as any 
highway should be likewise strengthened with a good 
worke, and turnepike, to hinder any entrance by land 
under ye Castle, or by water in boats; 2ndly that a brest- 
worke should be cast up to defend ye entrance into ye 
Castle by ye Mill, as plaine and open a place as ye other, 
only there is a small ascent; 3rdly that deep trenches with 
any movable bridges untill drawbridges could be provided, 
should be digged and made within evry open gate; 4thly 
that Byster’s Gate should be dam’d up; sthly that some 
old houses on several] places on ye wall should be taken 
downe, all which workes would have been easily done in 
12 houres by 20 men at a place, save only that worke 
upon ye bank of ye river which I conceave would have 
beene done with much ease by 100 men in two days, yet 
none of all these were done, or so much as offred at, save 
ye damming up of Byster’s gate, which was done according 
to my advice. 

Besides (which was of more consideration) ye stock of 
powder was soe short that wee could not discover that 
there was but five barrells of powder, ye souldiers bando- 
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liers being filled, though ye storekeeper with ye maior 
and magistrates of ye towne were examined before ye 
Govenour my Ld. Scudamore, Col. Herbert Price, and 
ye reste of ye Councell of Warre: yet since (I know not 
by what means) more than 40 barrells (as | have been 
credibly informed) have beene found by Sir Wm. Waller 
in ye Towne. 

But to return where I left; I spake with Left.-Col. 
Courtney on Monday morning to take speciall care of 
ye passage of Mootford’s bridge, where he was quartered 
2 miles and a halfe out of Towne, who gave me great 
encouragement that he could maintaine it, and promised 
to give a good account thereof; upon ye other side of ye 
river there were perpetuall scouts abroad, to give notice 
if ye enemy advanced on that side, for my opinion ever 
was, and I delivered it often, that if any good were done 
it must be upon ye way before he came to ye towne. 

On Monday in ye afternoone I received Sir Wm. 
Russel’s answere written ye evening before, wherein he 
gave ye first certaine notice of Pr. Maurice’s march* 
towards His Majestie, and that for his owne horse (ye 
Worcester troop) a great part of them were sent to convey 
some Scottish Lords,t affirming that untill theire returne, 
there was noe expectation of any assistance from him, by 
which wee found wee were to expect neither succour 
from Worcester, nor diversion from ye Prince. 

About ye same time Lieft.-Coll. Courtney sent for 
150 musketeers, advertizing that ye enemy was advancing, 
and within 3 miles and a half of him. Instant order was 
given for these musketeers, and they were upon marching 
when another messenger from him informed that ye 
enemy had sent some musketeers before to make good a 
ffoord betwixt him and ye towne, and therefore he thought 
it not safe to stay where he was, but to retreate to ye 
Towne, which was done accordingly. 

Now this ffoorde I never heard of before, being a 


* The Royalist forces had been summoned to concentrate at Oxford for the 
coming Battle of Newbury. 


3 Who had been Commissioners at Oxford for the drawing up of a Treaty. 
—WEss, 
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passe (which as I understood afterwards) might well have 
been defended neither could I learne of ye enemy after 
he came into ye towne, that he had possessed himselfe of 
it with any considerable strength of musketeers. 

But I being a stranger in that countrie was unacquainted 
with that and other places of advantage to us and dis- 
advantage to them. Neither had I time in that confusion 
of all things to informe myselfe by others having taken 
upon me to assist those in ye towne but ye very night 
before. 

Lieft.-Coll. Courtney came not in untill about 9 a clocke 
of ye night, ye horse being soe wearied with continuall 
duty that some of them lay downe in ye streete, where he 
made a stand, which neverthelesse considering that ye 
aforesayd passage was quitted, together with ye weaknesse 
of ye Towne and magazine, it was my opinion, that ye 
best course was to find out ye enemy in his quarter, or 
to make ourselves masters of some convenient place neere 
ye towne before day, where wee might fight with him or 
otherwise hinder his passage, and therefore present order 
was given that the horse should be well fedd, and that 
both horse and foote should be readie to march by 12 of 
ye clocke at night. 

Instantly after Lieft.-Coll. Courtney came to my 
lodging, and there told me that he had 40 or $0 very 
good men whose horses were soe beaten out and tired 
that they would be able to do very little service, and 
therefore desired because his men were very good and 
those of ye countrie troopes raw, and never upon service, 
that his better men might mount theire horses, which 
notion I well liked of, and accordingly order was given. 

At midnight, ye time appointed to march, I went into 
ye Churchyard, where ye foote stood ready to march; 
and thence into ye broad streete, where ye horse were 
appointed to be; but finding there not above 3 or 4 horses 
I was extremely troubled, and went to ye Lieft.-Coll.’s 
lodging, who was abroad calling up his men. Thence I 
went where ye County troop was quartered, to cause them 
to make readie their horses, and then returning to ye 
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foote, I marched with them from ye churchyard towards 
Wigmor’s gate, thinking that theire moving would be 
ye only way to draw on ye Horse to follow. And coming 
to ye Market place I went againe to ye Lieft.-Coll.’s 
lodging who was still abroade upon ye same buissnesse. 
But such was ye indisposition and wearinesse of our men 
and horse, that in ye space of an hower and halfe, wee 
could not bring above 20 horse together. Soe that 
wanting horse to doe ye main intended buissenesse, which 
was to finde or meete the enemy: my opinion was to 
divide those few horse to be imployed upon discovery, 
and halfe of them one way, and another halfe of them 
another way. And speciall order was given that ye foote 
returning to theire severall posts should stay by theire 
armes, and the horse should be readie upon any occasion. 

It was not halfe an hower before one of ye parties of 
horse returned and brought word that some of ye enemies 
musketeers were placed in hedges very neere ye Towne. 
Whereupon on Tuesday morning ye 25th I went immedi- 
ately into ye Castle (being ye best place to make discovery) 
where after a little stay it beginning to be light ye enemies 
whole forces were discovered to be within lesse then (sic) 
a mile of ye towne. But ye ffoote to whom order was 
given to stay by theire armes, were, most of them, gone 
to theire lodgings, notwithstanding my earnest desire 
(having noe command over them) that they should stay 
by theire armes, soe that considering ye present condition 
wee were in, I thought it were ye best way to get ye 
souldiers together at theire severall posts, which was done 
both by Drum and Trumpet. And whilst they were 
drawing together I went from guard to guard to dispose 
of them to ye best advantage of ye town’s defence, for- 
bidding all waste of powder, because ye enemy approaching 
nearer and nearer, both in ye ditches and under ye hedges 
and in ye suburbs about ye towne, beganne to shoote on 
all parts. 

Thus were lost three severall occasions (for all which it 
cannot be denyed but that order was given), in ye first 
place to take advantage of ye passages; 2ly either to find 
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ye enemy in his quarters, or stop him, or fight with him 
upon ye way; 3ly at ye least to draw out before he should 
enter ye suburbs. None of which was possible to be 
done for ye reasons aforesayd. This I am sure besides 
these designes of my owne, there was never any motion 
made by any other for a sallie either before or after ye 
enemy came to ye Towne, which I did not most readily 
embrace and consent to. 

My eye was much upon Wigmor’s gate, because I 
perceaved a body of Horse soe placed as plainly told theire 
intentione to enter that way; but hearing news that ye 
enemy were busie about theire boats I went presently to 
Wye Bridge, where it was told me that they were carring 
over Musketeers to ye other side of ye river. Whereupon 
I sent some of our Musketeers from ye Bridge and a 
troope of Horse to get upon them, which buisnesse after 
some time of dispute was ended by theire being beaten 
back to theire boates. In ye prosequution of this little 
worke my Lord Scudamore, and ye other Gentlemen 
present, in this action (?) can tell how fast powder was 
consumed, and how quickly and how many of those which 
had theire bandiliers full wanted amunition. 

But after ye enemy was thus forced backe, before I 
could well draw ye horse and Musketeers imployed upon 
this sally (with some other horse and Dragoones which 
came to second them backe over ye Bridge) news was 
brought me that ye enemy was very neere Wigmor’s gate 
with theire canon. There was nothing between them and 
this gate, nor betweene them and Eyne gate, but ye plaine 
streete with a little iron chayne knee high on ye outside, 
which wee could not hinder them from breaking. I sent 
present supplies to Wigmor’s gate, and them (sic) imparted 
to my Lord Scudamore, Sir Wm. Crofts, Sir Walter Pye, 
and Coll. Herbert Price what news was brought me, and 
how much any desperate shotte upon soe weake a gate 
might indanger ye towne. Ffor our horse were weary 
and tyred and our foote though betweene 700 and 800 
by list (I will not say by Pole) yet were they never upon 
any service before; soe that upon debate wee were put 
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to this choyce, either by sally to beate ye enemy sodenly 
from ye towne (for our powder would not last long, and 
being spent wee must needs leave both ye towne and ye 
souldiers to theire mercy) or else to treate, which for ye 
present was judged most usefull, and in a manner necessary 
that soe horse and Dragoones being sent out of towne, 
might march away securely, and thus it was resolved, and 
I desir’>d my Ld. Scudamore and ye other gentlemen to 
goe along with them and leave me there to make ye best 
conditions I could for ye towne, and souldiers if I should 
be put to’t. At ye first they were resolved to goe, but 
afterwards they changed that resolution, and stayed; and 
soe Lieft-Coll. Courtney marcht away safely with the 
horse and Dragoones without any opposition for aught 
I know, and without ye Gentlemen, who upon debate, 
did noe way disaprove of his going. 

When wee came to Wigmor’s gate, wee found that ye 
canon (wherewithall they had severall times shott through 
ye gate) did scowre ye streete. 'wo other passages one 
upon, and another beneath ye Castle (both before named), 
were open for theire entry, for which they were prepar’d 
for ye one with boats and ye other by land, nor were 
they less provided for Eyne gate. 

Whereupon a par'y presently began, which tooke up 
a greate deale of time before hostages were sent and 
returned. Those on our side were Sir Walter Pye, 
and sergeant Maior Slaughter. Theirs were Lieft.-Col. 
Adams, and sergeant Maior Carre. The treaters on our 
side were Col. Herbert Price, and sergeant Maior Dolton; 
theirs were Col. Cary and (as I remember) a sonne of 
Sir Robert Cooks, an officer. The conditions proposed 
by us were that if wee were not relieved in 4 dayes, wee 
would deliver ye towne, upon condition to march away 
with flying colours etc. (?) and that ye chyrch and church- 
men, together with ye towne and townsmen should be 
free from all violence in their persons and goods, but 
theire reply was very peremptory, and short, demanding 
ye towne to be presently rendred to theire commander 
in chiefe for ye king and parliament, and all ensignes and 
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ammunition of warre only upon quarter to be given to 
ye officers and soldiers. Upon ye delivry of which it 
was received with very much indignation, and for my 
owne particular I declared that I thought wee ought every 
man to dy in ye place rather then to yield to such con- 
ditions. Whereupon Col. James Morgan came from ye 
place where he stood, and taking me by ye hand, swore 
a greate oath that hee would die at my feete. I perceaved 
not any man of another opinion. But then it was mooved 
it might bee debated what was fitt to bee done: and it 
was concluded that ye Treatours should goe backe to 
knowe if these were ye best conditions that they would 
give us. Upon theire seconde returne nothing was 
brought in writing but ye treatours told us that much 
of theire rigour would bee abated, and there upon drew 
up in writing such other articles* as they perceaved would 
bee agreed to, which what they were in particular I cannot 
possibly remember, only I well remember they were much 
more reasonable then the former, but when they went 
back with these, ye enemy (saving ye freedome of ye 
church and towne in persons and goods) stood upon as 
high termes in respect of ye souldiers as before, which 
was againe generally disliked of. But then it being 
againe resumed into debate, severall queries (?) were 
made, but not by me, if these demands should not be 
yielded to how wee should be able to make our defence, 
and preserve ye towne, whereunto every man severally 
replied (not one excepted) that in his opinion ye towne 
(as things then stood) could not be defended or saved. 
And I for my owne part was of that opinion, though I was 
none of ye first that declared it. 2ly, it was demanded 
(since this was the opinion of us all) to what end should 
wee sacrifice the souldiers together with ye Citizens His 
Majestie’s good subjects to the fury of ye prevailing 
enemy? Whereunto it was answered and agreed that 
rather than doe soe, wee ought to accept of such conditions 
as were offer’d, if wee could obtain no better. Hereupon 
ye treatours went backe, and ye souldiers and officers 
* For the actual Treaty, see below. 
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having a hint of this treaty conveyed themselves out of 
e towne with all theire colours and left out 50 armes 
behind them, for ought I could learn before my coming 
away from thence. And then ye Treatours returned with 
such articles as engaged us to purchase ye lives of ye 
souldiers and ye freedome of ye towne with ye loss of 
our owne liberty. Which articles were first signed by 
Sir Wm. Waller, and afterwards by ye govenour of ye 
towne who desired, and had of us an acknowledgement 
under our hands of our consent to what he had signed. 

Hereupon ye enemy enters ye towne, and forthwith 
ye Lord Scudamore, ye officers, and ye rest of ye Gentle- 
men were confined to theire lodgings,* from whence ye 
third night by help of ye Aldermans sonne in whose 
house I lay I made my escape over ye towne wall and 
through ye mote which was not over my bootes, intendin 
as soon as I could to make my repaire to Oxford whither 
I came ye day after to give an account to His Majestie 
of ye unfortunate event of this action, and it may bee I 
have suffered in ye opinion of ye world for my open, and 
ingenious expressions of myselfe. 

I must not omitte one passage concerning the behaviour 
of some of ye townsmen toward ye end of ye treaty, for 
though the Maior with ye chiefe Magistrates and Citizens 
of ye towne, together with the clergy, were very well 
satisfied with the treaty soe farre as they were concerned 
in it, yet after it had continued 12 or 13 howres some 
few of them, being of Mr. Coningby’s company, gathered 
together about Eyne gate (I will not say by any man’s 
instigation though I have beene told soe), and endeavoured 
to hinder and disturbe it, yet soe unreasonably and soe 
contrary to ye judgment of ye best of ye Citie, that ye 
Govenour and Maior went to ye gate, and reproving 
them, made them desist from soe doing. 

And now for ye truth of this Narrative I appeale to 
ye testimonies of ye Ld. Scudamore, Sir Wm. Crofts, 


* Corbet, who wrote in 1645, states that the gentry in Hereford were kept 
there by the townsmen in order to “sweeten the surrender” for the Round- 
heads and to give the city thereby a chance of obtaining better terms, 
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Sir Walter Pye, and Col. Herb. Price who were privy to 
everything that was done, or advised by me. And 
certainly if I had advised anything to ye prejiudice of His 
Majestie’s service, or of ye citie and country, men of 
theire qualitie, and knowne integritie and soe much 
interess’d in ye good of ye place would have beene soe 
farre from following my advice, that they would soone 
have check’d me and comptrolled me, well knowing I 
was there upon theire importunity, as an assistant only, 
without any authority to oblige them to obey mee, as 
before I was persuaded to stay with them, I often professed 
to them. 


The truth of this very straightforward narrative is 
substantiated from other sources, and notably from the 
examination at Oxford of Col. Herbert Price, although 
this witness stated that Cave officially received the 
“ Treatours”” as Commander-in-chief in the city, imply- 
ing thereby that he was responsible for all that had 
happened. It is, at all events, plain that Waller had been 
confronted by no very difficult task, though the blame 
of that cannot fairly be laid upon Cave, who it is evident 
had received but very poor support. The treaty, drawn 
up and signed by Waller himself, runs as follows: 


ARTICLES FOR THE SURRENDER OF THE 
CITY OF HEREFORD TO SIR WILLIAM 
WALLER (1643) 


1. That the city of Hereford shall bee forthwith sur- 
rendered into my hands for ye service of the king 
and parliament. 

2. That all officers and gentlemen shall have quarter and 
civill usage. 

3. That ye ordinary souldiers shall have quarter. 

4. That all Ladyes and Gentlewomen shall have honour- 
able usage. 

. That ye Armes, Ensignes, and provision of warre shall 
bee forthwith surrendered unto mee or such person 
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or persons as I shall appoint, and that it shall bee 
free for mee to Quarter in ye citty immediately with 
such forces as I shall thinke fitt. 

6. That ye Mayor, Aldermen and Cittizens shall be freed 
from plunder, and their persons left at liberty for 
any thing past. 

7. That the Bysshopp and Deane and Chapter and the 
collegiates shall be likewise freed in their persons 
from violence, and in their goods from plunder. 

8. That these Articles bee interchangeably signed by the 
governour and my selfe. 

(Signed) WiLtt1am WALLER. 


On the strength of the sixth Article of this treaty Lord 
Scudamore claimed to be exempt from penalty; but gave 
his word to Waller that he would travel to London to 
place himself at the disposal of the Parliament; a promise 
he honourably kept, although at this time the Commons 
were particularly incensed against Royalists by reason of 
the confiscations of the lands of Parliamentarians carried 
out by the king. Meanwhile, however, Sir Richard Cave, 
as we have seen, had escaped and had at once gone to 
Oxford, the Royalist Headquarters, with the story of the 
disaster. [here he met with a very cold reception, and 
was, indeed, detained and placed on his trial as being 
responsible for the loss of the city; and in despair he wrote 
to Lord Scudamore, begging him to corroborate his story 
and bear witness to his blamelessness. This letter, which 
we here give, shows how searching was the enquiry (for the 
loss of Hereford had had considerable moral effect in the 
West of England, though of small strategical importance), 
and must have been a considerable tax on Lord Scuda- 
more’s memory, as well as on his honesty. 


LETTER OF SIR RICHARD CAVE TO 
LORD SCUDAMORE ON THE SURRENDER OF 
HEREFORD (Dated June 5, 1643) 
My Nosre Lorp,—I am exceeding sorrie for your 
sufferings and the misfortunes of the rest of my friendes, 
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which though too too much yet they come farr short of 
mine. I have been confined ever since my comeing to 
Oxford: and it was a moneth before I came to my Hear- 
ing. Upon Wensday the last of May I was charged with 
the loss of Hereford. My charge consisted of three 
Heades. Viz.: 


1. That the Cittie of Hereford was trusted to me. 
2. That I commanded in chiefe within that Cittie. 
3. That I gave it up dishonourably. 


Of the 2 first I am acquitted by the Court of Warr; to 
whom it appeared that I neyther had it in Commission; 
neyther did I give out the word or sett watches etc; 
neyther did I stay there (after 1 was revoked by Pr. 
Maurice) but upon the pressing importunitie of your 
Lordship and the rest of His Majestie’s Commissioners 
for that County: and how I was persuaded and overuled 
(against many reasons that I gave to the contrary) I am 
verie confident your Lordship verie well remembers; and 
humbly desire your Lordship to expresse. 

But to the third it is objected that I sent away the 
Horse and Dragoones (under my particular command) 
of mine owne head, without a Counsell of Warre and 
without the consent or privitie of any body else, to the 
great disheartening, weakening and losse of the Towne. 

That this was done without a Councell of Warre I have 
confessed: the Towne then being in that condition that 
there was noe tyme for a formed Councell of Warre. 
Witnesse, the Enemyes approach soe near the Towne, 
that he scoured Wigmore Street with the cannon; and 
that it did appear to your Lordship and the rest of 
the Commissioners present with me: that the Towne was 
instantly enterable in diverse places, as is here likewise 
averred by depositions since. This for the reason of the 
thing done without a formed Councell of Warre. 

That I did it of my selfe, without the consent or 
privitie of others, I have denyed, as your Lordship knows 
I have just cause to doe, Your Lordship and other Com- 
missioners being present at the debate of it, and consenting 
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unto it not anyone contradicting it. And herein I must 
entreat your Lordships particular testimony, to be added 
to Dr. Sherburne’s, who speakes only in the generall; 
that I sent away the Horse and Dragoones with the con- 
sent onely of some few select persons. 

But not that this sending away of the Horse and 
Dragoones should weaken, dishearten and prove the losse 
of the Towne: besides that it appeares already that the 
Towne was in a manner lost before and instantly enter- 
able: and that there was no expectation of succours from 
Worcester or diversion from Pr. Maurice, as Yr. Lordship 
understood by the letter from Sir Wm. Russell; I must 
put your Lordship in mynd of what I often said before 
Sir Wm. Wallers comeing neare the Towne, that it was 
not defensible. And for that cause my opinion and advise 
was, that wee ought to meet him and fight with him on 
the way. And whether herein any endeavours of mine 
were wanting (as is expressed in my Narrative) your 
Lordship best knowes. And therein I likewise desire 
your Lordship’s Testimonie. 

Now my Lord for the fuller clearing of my reputation 
I have liberty from the high Court of Warre by their 
expresse Order to procure your Testimonie concerninge 
my behaviour in this buisinesse of Hereford, especially 
in these particulars viz: 


Whether the Enemy had not scoured Wigmore Street with his 
canon before the Horse and Dragoones were sent away? And 
by reason thereof what number of souldiers could be kept to 
stay upon that guard? What endeavour was used to strengthen 
that Guard? And by whom? And whether it did not appeare to 
your Lordship and the rest of the Commissioners that the Towne 
was instantly enterable? 

Whether your Lordship and other Commissioners were not 
privie and consenting to the sending away of the Horse and 
Dragoones? Whether any then present contradicted it? And 
who contradicted it? And who were present? 

Whether it was not our opinion That the Horse could neyther 
then defend the Towne nor save themselves if they should stay 
longer: and whether you and the rest of the Commissioners did 
not see a letter from Sir Wm. Russell whereby it appeared wee 
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could have no succour from Worcester, nor diversion from Pr, 
Maurice? 

Whether I did not often presse the distraction and confusion 
of the place? and the indefensibleness of the Towne before Sir 
Wm. Waller came thither? Whether I did not advise the 
fighting with him upon the passages? And what I endeavoured 
to put in execution concerning the same? Wherein I entreat 
your Lordship to take my Narrative for your guide, which | 
have sent herewith. 


It is verie probable that the like objections may be 
made concerning the parley: which I likewise confesse | 
thought fitt to be proposed pon the former reasons for 
sending away the Horse; the same persons being then 
present as at the former and none disapproveing it. I 
must therefore earnestly intreat your Lordship that you 
would be pleased with all possible speed to certify, 
Whether your Lordship and the rest of the Commissioners 
were not acquainted therewith? Who to your Lordships 
remembrance were there present? Whether Sergeant 
Major Slaughter, who had the Guard at Wigmore’s gate, 
did not think it fitt and necessarie to enter upon a present 
parley? And whether he was not the man who went to 
demand it? Whether Lieft.-Coll. Price who had likewise 
the Guard then was not present? And who else? 
Whether all present did not consent unto it? And 
whether I did not advise and intreat that the Govenour 
and the rest of the Councell of Warre might be instantly 
acquainted therewith that they might declare their 
opinions? Whether all att the Councell of Warre did 
not for the reasons before mentioned thinke fitt upon the 
Parley to treate? Whether the officers did not declare 
that the Towne was not to be maintayned? And whether 
the Hostages and Treators did not refuse to ingage them- 
selves untill the officers had soe declared their opinions? 

My Lord as I must begg your trouble in answering 
these particulars (with as much speed as may bee) upon 
your Honour, and crave your judgment and Testimony 
upon my whole Narrative: soe I must professe I stand 
assured that had you knowne what I had suffered for 
staying upon your Lordships importunity and the rest 
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of the Commissioners, you would have saved me the 
labour of sending for a Testimoniall, which being by 
Command your Lordship will please to pardon from, My 
Lord, Your Lordships most humble servant, 

(Signed) Ri. Cave. 


I crave your Lordships pardon for not writing with my 
owne hand, I am yet a further suitor to your Lordship 
that you will be pleased to command a Coppie of this 
letter to be transcribed and send back the originall, that 
(if it be demanded) the Court may see what I have written. 


—Oxrorp, June sth, 1643. 


These two documents from Cave’s pen clearly show 
the disorganized state of the Royalist forces, and explain 
the ease with which Hereford was taken, an ease at first 
sight the more surprising in view of the second siege, 
two years later, when Lord Scudamore’s brother, Sir 
Barnabas, successfully defended the city against Lord 
Leven and an army of Scots. Whether Lord Scudamore 
responded to the above appeal or not we have no means 
of knowing, but there is little doubt that he did what 
was in his power, for he was a thoroughly upright and 
generous man. In any case Cave was _ honourably 
acquitted. We must now return to Lord Scudamore 
himself, who, though he had taken a much less prominent 
part, was less fortunate than Cave, for, as we know, he 
had fallen into the hands of Parliament. He writes, the 
day after his arrival in London: 


A LETTER FROM LORD SCUDAMORE TO 
SIR ROBERT PYE 

Sir,—It was my fortune to bee in Hereford when Sir 
William Waller took it. And being a person that abounds 
in civilitie, hee did me the honour to come to mee to the 
place where I lodged, and after some passages of noble 
respect hee desired mee to consider him as the centurion’s 
servant who was to doe as hee was commanded, that hee 
was governed by instructions, and according unto them 
was to intreat mee to apply myself in what convenience 
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I might to goe to London to the Parliament. The 
answere I made him was, that I should be ready to obey 
his commandments. And speaking to him concerning 
the way and time of my going up, hee was pleased to 
leave me to myself to goe how I would, and to take my 
word that I would bee heere by last night. After this I 
waited upon him at his Quarter, and carrying with mee 
a copy of the Treaty upon which the Towne was sur- 
rendered, I observed unto him that by the sixt Article 
of the Treaty I conceaved both my person and goods to 
bee free for anything past, as being a Citizen and having 
had the happiness long since to serve under that quality 
as an unworthy member of the honourable house of 
Commons. And therefore I desired that I might enjoy 
the justice and benefitt of that awhile, and if there were 
no other reason then my being in Hereford when the 
town was rendred up, I presumed it was in his power 
to excuse mee from the journey to London. Hee made 
answere, that hee had already written up how that hee 
found mee in Hereford and that I would bee shortly in 
London, and that hee had taken my word for it, and that 
besides hee had represented how much I had suffered and 
how little I had acted, and that having gone thus farre 
it would bee not decent for him to thinke upon freeing 
mee in the countrey, but that hee did not doubt but | 
should find so easy a passage in the Parliament as it 
would bee even beyond my expectation. Whereupon I 
continued myself to my former engagement and am 
accordingly come hither. It was yesterday in the evening 
before I arrived heer, so that I can not make offer of 
myself to the Parliament till to-morrow morning that they 
sitt. But then my request, Sir, to you is, that you will 
favour me so much as to acquaint the honourable house 
of Commons, both with the contents of this my letter 
and that I am arrived and doe attend heer with all humble- 
ness to receive and submitt unto their pleasure and com- 
maunds. 

Being come, I find the house I lived in lately in Petty 
France and the goods in it are newly sequestred upon a 
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eneral Ordinance of Parliament. I trust and humbl 
move that since I have brought my person hither the 
House will be pleased to give order that this sequestration 
may be taken off, or otherwise to refer it to a committee. 
And I hope further that when a thorough search shall 
have been made of mee it will be found that neither 
bitterness of mind against persons nor greedy desire of 
any worldly a have moved mee to or fro in the carriage 
of my self amidst these dismall distractions and divine 
judgments upon my deare mother England, but that I 
have desired and labourd to keep a good conscience 
according to the best of my understanding, and though 
it should prove to bee an erring conscience, yet it had 
been sinne in mee to goe against it being mine. So, Sir, 
I take leave and rest, Your affectionate friende to serve 
you (Unsigned). 

Herewith I send you a copy of the Treaty at Hereford, 
where you will reade the sixt Article. 

(Endorsed): For my noble friende Sir Robert Pye, 
Knight, at his house in Westminster—Petty France, 
May 14, 1643. 


This letter exists only in the form of a rough draft, 
and contains many passages erased or altered. The Sir 
Robert Pye, to whom it is addressed, was an old friend 
of the Scudamores, and was, moreover, an influential 
Member of Parliament, although his sympathies were 
with King Charles. He was the uncle of the Sir Walter 
Pye mentioned in the “ Narrative,” and later on garrisoned 
his mansion at Faringdon, in Berks, for the king. Here 
he was besieged by his own son, who was a Colonel of 
Cavalry under Fairfax, and son-in-law of the famous 
John Hampden. He did what he could on this occasion 
for Lord Scudamore, but despite his intervention nothing 
was affected, for Parliament were too well aware of the 
influence of their captive to be ready to part with him 
easily. Accordingly Lord Scudamore wrote a second letter 
offering to ransom himself and setting forth the injuries 
that had been already inflicted on his property. 
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LORD SCUDAMORE TO SIR ROBERT PYE 


I humbly desireth to redeem my liberty with a summe 
of money, and doe conceive that the honourable house of 
Commons will not onely incline to suffer mee to receive 
this favour which they graunt to many, but will also use 
mee without rigour in the proportion of the mulct, the 
rather in regard my sufferings have been already great, 
and my doings onely such as have expressed con- 
sciencenous of duty according to my understanding with- 
out bitterness of mind towards persons or sinister designes 
upon things. My sufferings consist much in these follow- 
ing particulars. My armes were taken away from my 
house in Herefordshire. Divers of my goodes and 
hangings and carpetts and my wive’s apparell have been 
seisd on in London and carried to Guild Hall. Two 
Houses of mine by Gloster are defaced, and the one of 
them so that it goes beyond the extremity used to the 
house of any person that hath been declard the greatest 
adversary of Parliament (unless such as have been burned 
or pulled down). First the hangings, linen, pewter, brass 
and all movables carried away. Then the glass of the 
windows all broken; the barrs of the windows, locks, 
bolts, hinges of doors carried away, the ceelings broken 
down, the flooring of boards broken up and burnt or sold, 
nay the very stayres taken down and burnt together with 
the vessells which after the Beer was drunk up were 
thrown into the fire, though there were wood and cole in 
good plenty. In fine not so much as a beame left in the 
house onely the rafters remaine which hold up the tiles. 
I particularise it thus to shew the malice that accompanied 
this carriage, and so the abuse of the Parliament’s authority 
under the colour whereof this is done, and so the greater 
affliction upon mee. 

My other house there they have taken the lead of it 
which covered it, pulld down two corners of it, and cutt 
down many trees which were not onely an ornament but 
a necessary shelter from the violences of Winter and 
Summer. Besides, all the trees (are) fallen between 
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Lanthony-House and Gloster. And for addition to 
these losses it is reported that the whole rent of that 
estate is seisd on by demand of some at Gloster under 
colour of authority of Parliament. Besides my wife was 
restrained of her liberty without cause, much frighted 
by souldiers, and although sickly and unfitt for travell, 
was forced to deliver herself by a hard adventure of a 
night journey at Christmas, behind one on horseback. I 
hear of few women so used with these troubles. 

These are the suffrings layd upon mee.* I leave my 
doings to be sett forth by my greatest enemies, desiring 
onely they may not bee believed without proofe. And 
then I persuade my self every unpartiall eye comparing 
both together will thinke my suffrings have already been 
so much above the proportion of my desert that there 
will remaine very little in reason to bee added for this 
action of Hereford; wherein I was but a volunteer and 
had no command. And being heer casually and a sworn 
citizen and steward of the town, I knew not how in 
honour to run away from it just then when a force appeared 
before it. 


It is clear that he suffered heavily from that ruthless 
and wanton destruction, purposeless in itself, that seems 
inseparable from a victorious soldiery save when under 
the strictest discipline, and not always then, as was shown 
abundantly in the late war. His appeal proved as fruitless 
as had been Sir Robert Pye’s, and in the event a most 
minute inventory of all his property was made, in which 
occur such assorted items as “silk and silver garters with 
roses and a girdle . . . a damask doublett and morning 
gown lined with fur, a white knit waistcoat, and a scarlet 
coat lined with taffety, a watering-pot and rolling stone 
for ye garden.” The entire property was sold to Thomas 
Vyner, citizen and goldsmith of London for the sum of 
“one hundred, three score and sixteen pounds, fifteen 


* It is stated by Gibson (1727) that Lord Scudamore’s total losses were 
f 7,690, a vast sum in those days. In spite of this, he was to the end of his 
ite a munificent benefactor of churches and philanthropic works. 
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shillings,” an amount equivalent to some £3,500 in 
present money. His efforts to regain his freedom were 
useless, for Sir William Waller had overrated the clemency 
of the Commons, and the unfortunate Viscount lanquished 
in prison for two* years and ten months. Meanwhile 
his Lady had been conducting negotiations independently 
with Waller, and that ever-courteous and chivalrous 
soldier did not fail to treat her generously, as is plain from 
his answer to one of her letters. 


SIR WILLIAM WALLER TO LADY SCUDAMORE 


Nose Lapy,—lI shall ever take itt as a great honour to 
receive your commands, and I shall with a ready obedience 
obey them. In obedience to your Ladyshipps letter, I sent 
for Alderman Pury, and questioned with him what wast 
had been committed either upon your Ladyshipps house or 
grounds. I finde some trees have been felled, and have 
given order these shall bee no more touched, but I am 
assured nothing about the house hath been defaced, only 
a Tower of an ould chapell adioyning thereunto was 
pulled down, in regard it might have been some annoyance 
to the workes. For your Ladyshipps rents I have given 
order the sequestration should not be executed, so that, 
Madam, they are still att your command. If there be 
anything else wherein I may advance your Ladyshipps 
service, I humbly beg the favour to be commanded, that 
I may have opportunity to give some demonstration with 
what passion I am, Madam, Your devoted humble 


servant, 


(Signed) Wa.ueEr. 


GLouceEsTER, June 4, 1643. For the right Honble. the 
Lady Scudamore att Home Lacy, humbly present these. 


In truth, Waller was always by far the most considerate 
and gentle of the Parliament’s generals, and his own 
protestations (which would appear to be quite sincere) 


* Gibson says ‘‘ three years and ten months,’’ but the period given in the 
text seems the more trustworthy. 
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show that he was but half-hearted in his opposition to the 
King. There is no space in which to give his solemn 
avowal of personal respect and love for his Sovereign, 
but it may be said that he as a rule tried when possible 
to limit himself to remaining on the defensive, and was 
ever anxious to soften down the hardships inevitable for 
the vanquished in war, for which reason he was not 
altogether free from the suspicions of his superiors. A 
last short note in his handwriting shows him still trying 
to ameliorate the hard lot of the victims. 


SIR WILLIAM WALLER TO SIR ROBERT 
COOKE 


Sir Ropert Cooke,—Least I should forgett to speake 
with you, I pray when Mr. Halford moves you in it to 
take care (since I would not willingly have my Lord 
Scudamore burthened any further) that therefore ye 
Widdow Gibbes of this Cittye of Gloucester bee not 
made to pay for rent for ye Madd Lease when ye Troopers 
and Dragoones have forcibly eaten up her grasse without 
payment. 

(Signed) WiLt1am WALLER. 


Endorsed: 1643. Letter from Sir Wm. Waller to 
Sir Ro. Cook that Widow Gibbs bee not made to pay rent. 
Lanthony. 


We cannot now deal with the second and more 
important siege of Hereford, already alluded to, when 
the city was successfully defended until relieved by the 
approach of Charles, a siege in itself more momentous, 
but which throws less light than the preceding on the 
conditions and men of the time. But it is good to know 
that Lord Scudamore at last regained his freedom and 
returned in safety to his home and his peaceful agri- 
cultural pursuits. Popular with all his tenantry, he 
received a great welcome. His declining days were 
devoted to horticulture in particular, in which science he 
was famous, for it is to him that is due the cultivation of 
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the well-known Redstreak apple, which, previously wild, 
became under his care the best cider apple of the county. 
We may be reasonably sure, too, that the return of Charles 
II to his kingdom in 1660 brought better days for him. 
He died on June 8th, 1671, and is buried in the church 
of his parish at Holm Lacy, which had witnessed such 
stirring scenes. And so we leave him, one of those whose 
lot was cast amidst difficult times, but who ever conducted 
himself honourably and bravely, and of whom an old 
writer has recorded: “His great abilities in most parts 
of learning, and his encouragement of several learned men, 
procured him an universal affection and esteem, and 
established him such an interest and respect in his native 
county as hardly any before him had, or hardly any will 
have again.” 


DOM BASIL WHELAN, O.S.B. 
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A JESUIT PIONEER OF 
RELATIVITY 


T is not often that the work of a Catholic priest is 

published at the expense of a Civil Government nearly 
two hundred years after its first appearance. The superb 
folio edition of the Theory of Natural Philosophy put 
forward and explained by R. Boscovich, SJ., is an 
eloquent testimony to the esteem in which the writer is 
held by his countrymen. This Latin-English edition is 
reprinted and translated from the 1763 edition published 
at Venice under the personal supervision of the author. In 
the Preface Mr. J. M. Child, the translator and editor, 
tells us that the “financial support for the production of 
such a costly edition has been met chiefly by the Govern- 
ment of the Kingdom of Slavs, Croates and Slavones; and 
the subsidiary expenses by some Jugo-Slavs interested in 
the publication.” 

We learn from the brief “ Life” contributed by Dr. 
Branislav Petronievic, Professor of Philosophy in the 
University of Belgrade, that the Slav race claims, besides 
Father Boscovich, such other distinguished scholars as 
Copernicus, Lobachevski, and Mendeljev. The work of 
Boscovich is of exceptional interest, especially at the present 
time which is a period of theory and hypothesis. For 
recent advances of science, instead of clearing away difh- 
culties from our path, have brought to light so many new 
facts, many of which seem mutually contradictory, that 
the difficulty of forming a general theory has increased 
enormously. The chief utility of studying the works of 
earlier scientists is not to be found in the amount of definite 
information we are likely to find, or in the explanations 
they have put forward. For every theory or explanation 
must rely on the experimentally determined facts on which 
it is based, and it is clear that those who put forward views 
on such subjects as the constitution of matter in the 
eighteenth century could have had very little accurately 
determined data on which to build a theory which would 
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be adequate to meet the requirements of the present state 
of our knowledge. In the same way we are pretty safe 
in stating that the theories of the present day will require 
much modification to enable them to fit in with future 
discoveries. Nevertheless, the study of the works of 
scientific thinkers of the past is not without its utility. 

We leave the region of physics and enter on the domain 
of metaphysics when we begin to generalize on the facts of 
Nature ascertained by experiment and observation. This 
is specially true of abstract questions such as the nature 
of the ultimate constituents of matter. This was the 
method adopted by Aristotle and his followers who insisted 
that the study of physics should precede that of “ meta- 
physics,” as the word itself indicates. The trend of 
modern method is even more insistent on this point. 
When we study the works of early thinkers we may not 
always gain much in the way of accurate scientific informa- 
tion, but we do learn the aspects of thought which seemed 
to them to be compatible with human reason, for the mind 
of man has within itself the power of forming a very fair 
concept of what appeals to it as possible, or without con- 
tradiction. Sometimes, too, as in the case of Boscovich, 
their views and conclusions foreshadow in a strange way 
theories which have been formulated long after their day, 
as the result of a strictly scientific and experimental method. 
As we shall see, Boscovich, in more than one direction, 
was strikingly modern and original in his outlook on the 
foundations of science. 

Roger Boscovich was born in Ragusa, in Dalmatia, in 
1711, and died at Milan in 1787. He received his early 
education in the Jesuit College of his native city, and 
became a member of the order at an early age. Having 
completed the usual course of studies with great distinction, 
he became Professor of mathematics and physics—or 
natural philosophy—in the Roman College, a position then 
looked upon as one of great distinction; and there he soon 
established a reputation for great originality and depth of 
view. It was the custom for the holder of this Chair to 
publish each year a dissertation on some point of science 
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in which he was particularly interested. The titles of these 
papers are of interest, as they indicate the direction of 
scientific thought at this time. Amongst them we find 
such titles as “‘Sun-spots” (1736), “The Aurora Borealis” 
(1738), “The Figure of the Earth” (1739). These 
problems are still with us. We are told that he took an 
active part in the discussions of the day on such subjects 
as the constitution of matter. His writings became 
known all over Europe, and won for him a reputation 
which earned for him membership of the foremost 
learned societies. The application of his knowledge of 
the solution of practical problems was equally successful. 
He planned the Observatory of the Roman College where, 
later on, Father Secchi did such important work. The 
great dome of St. Peter’s showed signs of weakness, and 
he was called in to advise on its preservation. He allayed 
the apprehensions of Rome by the plan of encircling the 
dome with bands of iron, which was duly carried out. In 
those days this was a mighty undertaking. In connexion 
with a fellow Jesuit, he also carried out the precise measure- 
ment of a meridian arc. He was invited by the King of 
Portugal to undertake an extensive survey in Brazil, and 
towards the end of his life the Royal Society of London 
proposed to send him on a scientific expedition to California 
to observe the transit of Venus; but at that period the name 
of Jesuit was not popular in certain quarters, and the project 
was dropped. 

In addition to his scientific writings we also have a 
number of his literary compositions, including a lengthy 
Latin poem. But what interests us most is his speculative 
views on the constitution of matter. Between the years 
1748 and 1758 he wrote four important works on this 
subject. The volume which has recently been published 
appeared in its first edition in 1758 (Vienna), and had for 
its titles: Philosophie naturalis theoria redacta ad unicam 
legem virium in natura existentium. Before dealing with 
this work we may add that after the suppression of the Jesuit 
Order, Father Boscovich was invited to Paris, where he 
became “Director of Optics for the Marine.” He held 
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this office until 1783, when he returned to Italy to oversee 
the printing of his collected works; for even at that time 
the use of Latin in the learned world was beginning to 
give place to the vernacular, and he had been unable to 
find in France a publisher ready to undertake the issue of 
such works in Latin. Father eri Bibliography 
of the Society of Jesus devotes twelve folio pages to the 
titles of his works. On his life as a priest and religious 
we need not here dwell. His friend, Lalande, describes 
him in the following words: 


Father Boscovich was of great stature; he had a noble expression, 
and his disposition was obliging. He accustomed himself with 
ease to the foibles of the great, with whom he came in frequent 
contact, but his temper was a trifle hasty and irascible even to 
his friends. At least his manner gave that impression. But this 
solitary defect was compensated for by all those qualities which 
make up a great man. 


In considering the work of the earlier scientists, it is 
well to remind ourselves that the chief interest in their 
writings is historical and speculative rather than practical. 
Their views are necessarily deduced from their knowledge 
of the more obvious external properties of matter, such as 
elasticity. Indeed, when there is question of a theory on 
the ultimate constitution of matter, it is hardly too much 
to say that their views could not but be more than pious 
imaginings. Nevertheless, there is a strangely modern 
note in the writings of Boscovich—though he was far from 
anticipating the modern “quantum” theory, for he held 
that nothing happens in nature per saltum. 

According to Boscovich, matter is made up of small 
elements which have no extension, and which can never 
touch : 


The primary elements of matter are, in my opinion, perfectly 
indivisible and non-extended points; they are so scattered in an 
immense vacuum that every two of them are separated from one 
another by a definite interval; this interval can be indefinitely 
increased or diminished, but can never altogether vanish without 
the compenetration of the points themselves; for I do not admit 
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as possible any immediate contact between them. On the con- 
trary, I consider that it is a certainty that, if the distance between 
two points of matter should become absolutely nothing, then the 
very same indivisible point of space, according to the usual idea 
of it, must be occupied by both together, and we have true com- 
penetration in every way. ‘Therefore I do not admit the idea of 
vacuum interspersed amongst matter, but I consider that the matter 
is interspersed in a vacuum and floats in it. 


The elements of matter do not touch because there is, 
at very small distances, a repulsion between them which 
increases so rapidly as the distance becomes less that it is 
capable of destroying even the greatest velocity and 
causing the elements to remain separate. But this repul- 
sion, at a somewhat greater distance, becomes an 
attraction, so that inside a certain region the elements 
are surrounded by alternating belts of attraction and 
repulsion, in which the attractive force gradually pre- 
dominates, until at relatively considerable distances there 
is only attraction following the ordinary Newtonian 
law. Boscovich looks on this law of repulsion as one of 
the important and original aspects of his theory: ‘ Nor 
indeed do I know of anyone else before me who has had 
the courage to deny the existence of all immediate contact 
between two bodies, although there are some who would 
retain a thin layer of air (that is to say, of another body) 
in between the two in collision.” 

The great objection to the theory is that it apparently 
involves the purest kind of “action at a distance.” This 
theory was almost universally denied when Boscovich 
wrote. Newton, in a well-known letter to Bentley, stated 
that it was inconceivable to him how anyone with a scientific 
mind could believe it possible. Be that as it may, there 
are many of our own day who see nothing contradictory 
in that view. But it is chiefly concerning time and space 
that the views of Boscovich seem modern. In the Supple- 
ments attached to the edition under consideration, the first 
is devoted to Space and Time, and the second to the same 
‘as we know” them. We venture to quote from the 
latter at some length. It will be found that the views 
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expressed have a remarkable similarity to much that we 
read at the present day in treatises on the theory of 
Relativity brought into prominence by the writings of 
Einstein and his followers : 





We have spoken in the preceding supplement on Space and 
Time as they are in themselves; it remains to say a few words 
on matters that pertain to them, in so far as they come within 
our knowledge. We can in no direct way obtain a knowledge 
through the senses of these real modes of existence, nor can we 
discern one of them from another. We do indeed perceive by 
a difference of ideas excited in the mind by means of the senses 
a determinate relation of distance and position, such as arises from 
any two local modes of existence; but the same idea may be 
produced by innumerable pairs of modes or real points of position; 
these induce the relation of equal distances and like positions, both 
amongst themselves and with regard to our organs; and to the rest 
of the circumjacent bodies. For, two points of matter, which 
anywhere have a given distance and position induced by some two 
modes of existence, may somewhere else, on account of two other 
modes of existence, have a relation of equal distance and like 
position; for instance, if the distances exist parallel to one another, 
If those points, we, and all the circumjacent bodies change their 
real positions, and yet « *%o in such a manner that all the distances 
remain equal and paralle *o what they were at the start, we shall 
get exactly the same ideas. Nay, we shall get the same ideas, if, 
while the magnitudes of the distances remain the same, all their 
directions are turned through the same angle, and thus make 
the same angles with one other as before. Even if all these 
distances were diminished, while the angles remained constant, 
and the ratio of the distances to one another also remained con- 
stant, but the forces did not change owing to that change of 
distance, then if the scale of forces is correctly altered—that is 
to say, that curved line, whose ordinates express the forces— 
there would be no change in our ideas. Hence it follows that, 
if the whole Universe within our sight were moved by a parallel 
motion in any direction, and at the same time rotated through 
any angle, we could never be aware of the motion or the rotation. 

Again it is to be observed first of all that from the principle 
of the unchangeability of those things, of which we cannot perceive 
the change through our senses, there comes forth the method that 
we use for comparing the magnitudes of intervals with one another; 
here that which is taken as a measure is assumed to be unchangeable. 
Also we make use of the axiom, things which are equal to same things 
are equal to one another; and from this is deduced another one, per- 
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taining to the same thing—namely, things which are equal multiples 
or submultiples, of each are also equal to one another; and also this, 
things that coincide are equal. We take a wooden or iron ten-foot 
rod; and if we find that this is congruent with one given interval 
when applied to it either once or a hundred times, and also con- 
gruent to another interval when applied to it either once or a hun- 
dred times, then we say that these intervals are equal. Further, we 
consider the wooden or iron ten-foot rod to be the same standard 
of comparison after translation. Now if it consisted of perfectly 
continuous and solid matter, we might hold it to be exactly the 
same standard or comparison; but in my theory of points at a 
distance from one another, all the points of the ten-foot rod, while 
they are being transferred, really change the distance continually. 
For the distance is constituted by these real modes of existence, and 
these are continually changing. But if they are changed in such 
a manner that the modes which follow establish real relations of 
equal distances, the standard of comparison will not be identically 
the same; and yet it will still be an equal one, and the equality 
of the measured distances will be correctly determined. We can 
no more transfer the length of the ten-foot rod, constituted in its 
first position by the first real modes, to the place of the length 
constituted in its second position by the second real modes, than 
we are able to do so for the intervals themselves, which we 
compare by measurement. But because we perceive none of this 
change during the translation, such as may demonstrate to us a 
relation of length, therefore we take that length to be the same. 
But really in this translation it will always suffer some slight 
change. It might happen that it underwent some very great 
change, common to it and to our senses, so that we should not 
perceive the change; and that when restored to its former position, 
it would return to a state equal and similar to that which it had 
at first. However, there always is some slight change owing to 
the fact that the forces which connect the points of matter will 
be changed to some slight extent, if its position is altered with 
respect to all the rest of the Universe. Indeed, the same is the 
case in the ordinary theory. For no body is quite without little 
spaces interspersed within it, altogether incapable of being com- 
pressed or dilated: and this dilation and compression undoubtedly 
occurs in every case of translation, at least to a slight extent. 
We, however, consider the measure to be the same so long as 
we do not perceive any alteration, as I have already remarked. 
The consequence of all this is that we are quite unable to obtain 
a direct knowledge of absolute distances; and we cannot compare 
them with one another by a common standard. We have to 
estimate magnitudes by the ideas through which we recognize 
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them; and to take as common standards those measures which 
ordinary people think suffer no change. But philosophers should 
recognize that there is a change; but since they know of no case 
in which the equality is destroyed by a perceptible change, they 


consider that the change is made equally. 


The possibility of an actual change in a material object 
owing to movement seems to have been lost sight of until 
comparatively recent times, when it was introduced 
simultaneously by Fitzgerald and Lorentz in 1895 in order 
to explain the negative result of the Michelson-Morley 
experiment. According to this view, all terrestrial objects 
are shortened when they move through the ether of space. 
This shortening only takes place in the direction of motion, 
and is always very slight, and indeed altogether negligible 
except when the object is moving with a velocity com- 
parable to that of light. Thus a measuring rod is longer 
when moving in the direction at right-angles to its length 
than when moving “end on.” As the earth 1s movi 
through space with a velocity of eighteen miles a socal 
the length of the “ten-foot rod” would, as in the view 
of Boscovich, depend on its orientation relatively to the 
direction of the earth’s motion. The amount of contraction 
in these recent theories was assumed to be just that required 
to explain the result. It is clear from the attitude of 
Lorentz and Fitzgerald, and of scientists in general at the 
time that this suggestion was looked on as a completely 
novel conception. Lorentz says: “ However extraordinary 
this hypothesis may appear at first sight, it must be admitted 
that it is by no means gratuitous, if we assume that the 
intermolecular forces act through the mediation of the 
ether in a manner similar to that which we know to be 
the case in regard to electric and magnetic forces. . . .” 
The elongation or contraction which the motion of the 
earth implies is extremely minute. It would involve a 
shortening of the diameter of the earth of about three and 
a half inches, and could only be detected by means of an 
experiment such as it was introduced to explain.* It 1s 


* Cf. ZEther and Matter, by J. Larmor. 
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surely remarkable that physicists were familiar with the 
idea more than 150 years before it was rediscovered! 

Closely connected with the measurement of length is 
that of time or duration. Seeing that time can only be 
measured by means of local motion, and since the measure- 
ment of motion necessitates the use of standards of length, 
it follows logically that our means of determining standards 
of time are neither more nor less reliable than those of 
determining standards of length: 


What has been said with regard to the measurement of space, 
without difficulty can be applied to time; in this also we have 
no definite and constant measurement. We obtain all that is 
possible from motion; but we cannot get a motion that is perfectly 
uniform. . . . I will but add here that,_in the measurement of 
time, not even ordinary people (me vulg Ay uidem) think that the 
same standard measure of time can be translated from one time 
to another time. ‘They see that it is another, consider that it is 
an equal on account of some assumed uniform motion. Just as 
with the measurement of time, so in my theory with the measure- 
ment of space it is impossible to transfer a fixed length from its 
place to some other, just as it is impossible to transfer a fixed 
interval of time, so that it can be used for the purpose of comparing 
two of them by means of a third. In both cases, a second length, 
or a second duration, is substituted, which is supposed to be equal 
to the first—that is to say, fresh real positions of the points of 
the same ten-foot rod which constitute a new distance, such as a 
new circuit made by the same rod, or a fresh temporal distance 
between two beginnings and two ends. In my theory, there is 
in each case exactly the same analogy between space and time. 
Ordinary people think that it is only for measurement of space 
that the standard of measurement is the same; almost all other 
philosophers except myself hold that it can at least be considered 
to be the same from the idea that the measure is perfectly solid 
and continuous, but that in time there is only equality. But I, 
for my part, only admit in either case the equality, and never 
the identity. 


What strikes one in all this is the similarity of outlook 
of Boscovich and that of modern scientists. In one sense 
these problems are not new,* and occupied the attention 
of philosophers from the earliest times. Yet these older 
physicists and mathematicians do not seem to have any- 

* C/., e.g., Space, Time, Maiter, by Herman Wey]. 
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A Jesuit Pioneer of Relativity 


where expressed their views with the explicitness and— 
as Boscovich says himself—with the courage which 
characterize his pronouncements. It may also be objected 
that the results on which modern scientists base their 
theories are the outcome of definite experiment. This is 
no doubt true to a certain point, but it is clear that the 
nature of the ultimate constitution of matter is as much 
a mystery to-day as ever it was. What we do find in the 
views of Boscovich are many ways of looking at things 
which might well have suggested their application to 
modern physics. Instead of the unextended elements of 
Boscovich we have the electron of modern times, which, 
while no doubt far from being the ultimate element of 
matter, is at least the smallest in mass and electrical charge 
that we have isolated. It is true that very definite dimen- 
sions have been assigned to the electron. Its mass, 
electrical charge, and diameter can be stated with con- 
siderable certainty. But when we come to examine the 
matter closely we find that what we call the diameter of 
an electron is really nothing more than a measure of its 
sphere of action. We could replace the substance of an 
electron—if such a way of speaking is allowable—by a 
definite amount of energy located at a definite point. Like 
the elements of Boscovich, the electrons mutually repel 
each other, and like them are never in actual contact. 
It is true that in modern theory there are also positively 
charged particles which mutually repel each other but 
which attract the electrons. But none of these elements 
are in contact. Those of like sign repel each other, while 
those with opposite charges revolve around one another 
after the manner of the stars and planets. 

Whatever may be the difficulty of reconciling such 
reactions with the theory of “action at a distance,” it 1s 
certain that many scientists of our day are quite as ready 
to invoke that kind of mutual influence between bodies as 
was Boscovich himself, though many more—like Einstein 
—seem to look on “ space” as something resembling the 
luminiferous ether of the nineteenth-century physicists.* 

* See Einstein, Sidelights of Relativity. 
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A Jesuit Pioneer of Relativity 


Arising out of the peculiar law of force between two 
elements of matter, Boscovich deduces “most elegant 
instances of alternation of several limit-points in the 
perimeter of the eclipse.” This result at once brings to 
mind the Bohr theory of atomic constitution with its 
alternating regions of stability and unstability. It will be 
remembered that in this theory the simplest kind of atom, 
that of hydrogen, is supposed to consist of a positively 
charged nucleus about which rotates a single electron. 
This electron, on account of a law of attraction which is 
quite as arbitrary as that of Boscovich, can only travel with 
stability in certain paths or orbits, having the nucleus for 
a focus. If the electron finds itself in the region between 
these two paths, it will speedily transfer itself to an orbit 
nearer or further from the nucleus. When it is rotating 
on any one of the possible orbits, there is no radiation of 
energy (this assumption, which is essential to the theory, 
is against all the recognized laws of electro-magnetic 
theory). If it fall from any path to one nearer the nucleus, 
there is a radiation of energy, which makes itself felt as 
a wave of light or, in general, as an electro-magnetic 
vibration. The electron cannot be made to move from 
an orbit nearer the nucleus to one further out without 
the absorption of energy. The analogous theorem of 
Boscovich is concerned with a point travelling about two 
other points under the influence of his law of force. We 
give his own words: 


Now there is yet another analogy with these limit-points. 
Let us consider a number of ellipses having the same foci, of 
which the semiaxes are in order equal to the distances correspond- 
ing to limit-points in Fig. 1 [this is the curve representing his 
law of force which is constantly referred to throughout the work] 
—namely, to one of cohesion for one, to that of non-cohesion 
next to it for the second, and so on alternately : also suppose that 
the eccentricity is still smaller than any width of the arcs between 
the limit-points of Fig. 1, so that each of the elliptic perimeters 
has only four limit-points, one at each of the four vertices of 
the axes. The whole set of such perimeters will be somewhat 
of the nature of limit-points as regards approach to, or recession 
from, the centre. A point situated in any one of the perimeters 
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A Jesuit Pioneer of Relativity 


will have a propensity for motion along that perimeter. If it js 
situated between two perimeters, it will always direct its force 
in such a way that it will tend towards a perimeter corresponding 
to a limit-point of cohesion in Fig. 1, and will recede from a 
perimeter corresponding to a limit-point of non-cohesion. Hence 
if a point is disturbed out of a position on a perimeter of the 
first kind, it will endeavour to return to it; but if disturbed 
from a position on a perimeter of the second kind, it will of its 
own accord try to get away from it still further, and will recede 
from it. 


The views of Boscovich would seem also logically to 
entitle him to a place amongst those who were beginning 
to break away from the traditions of Euclidean geometry. 
His contemporary, Father Saccheri, who was also a Jesuit, 
published, at Milan, a defence of Euclid in 1733, with 
the curious result that some of the arguments used by him 
in defence of Euclid are now used on the opposite side. 
More logically might Boscovich be called a non-Euclidean 
geometrician. It is clear from the passages quoted in this 
article that Boscovich would attach no force to arguments 
based on the superposition of lines and areas, which was 
such a very favourite method of demonstration with 
Euclid. More probably Boscovich and Saccheri would 
both have defended Euclid by holding that his whole 
system was an ideal one and that it was never supposed 
to have more than an approximate application to real life. 
And, indeed, in spite of the newer systems of geometry, 
both “‘ Philosophers ” and the “ ordinary people ” find that 
the system of Euclid does fully satisfy their most pressing 
needs in practical life. 

Enough has been said to give an indication of some of 
Boscovich’s fundamental principles. In the work under 
consideration he deals with a vast number of physical 
problems; and though, in the light of modern progress, 
we are often forced to disagree with his views, we cannot 
fail to find his outlook on Nature most interesting and 
stimulating. We are no nearer the solution of the mystery 
of the most ordinary things than was St. Augustine when 
he wrote in his Confessions when dealing with the nature 
of time: “Who is he, that even in his thought, is able 
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A Jesuit Pioneer of Relativity 


to comprehend it so as to express it ina word? And yet, 
of what do we more familiarly and more knowingly seem 
to speak, than of time? And we understand what we say 
when we speak of it, and so do we when we hear others 
speak of it. What then is time? If no man ask me 
the question, | know; but if I pretend to explicate it to 
anybody, I know it not.” 
H. V. GILL. 
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THE RUSSIAN JOSEPHUS 


GREAT stir was recently created in English Uni- 
howe circles, and even in the daily Press, by what 
was called “The Russian Josephus.” The matter was of 
interest not merely to philologians, who welcomed perhaps 
the oldest text in ancient Russian, as distinct from Southern 
Slavonic, not merely to historians, who welcomed further 
light on so interesting a writer as Josephus, but to theo- 
logians and even to the general public; for the text con- 
tained lengthy references to St John the Baptist and to 
our Blessed Lord and Early Christendom. As a matter 
of fact, these references had long been known. They were 
published in a German translation by W. Berendts as far 
back as 1906, but had been repudiated “ almost with indig- 
nation,” to use the words of Prof. Berendts, as not genuine 
by the leaders of Critical thought, with the exception of 
two Catholic scholars, H. Delehaye and A. Goethals; 
whereas R. Seeberg, a non-Catholic writer, acknowledged 
them to be by some Jewish writer (not Josephus), but 
enlarged by Christian additions. The present writer felt 
convinced of the genuine character of the passages, and 
hence embodied some of them in his chapter on St John the 
Baptist in Prophets, Priests, and Publicans published some 
months ago. 

The sudden revival of interest in these passages arose 
from the publication of the late Prof. Berendts’? German 
translation of the Russian Josephus, which has begun in 
the Acts and Commentaries of the University of Dorpat; 
and more especially from the efforts of Professor Robert 
Eisler, who, in a number of learned centres, lectured on this 
subject, and is about to publish in German, French, and 
English his studies on this problem. Prof. Eisler holds 
that the Russian is indeed a translation of the Aramaic 
of Josephus’ Jewish War, and that the passages referring to 
the Baptist, Christ, and the Apostles are genuine, though 
retouched by a Christian hand. 

Before we discuss these passages, it is important that 
readers should have the actual text before them. 
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The Russian Josephus 


CONCERNING ST JOHN THE BaPTIST 


I 
(Book 11, ch. vii, after 2, before the opening words of § 3.) 


In those days there walked amongst the Jews a man in strange 
garments since he had glued the skins of oxen to his body, where 
it was not covered with his own hair. But in face he was like a 
savage. “That one came to the Jews and called them to liberty, 
saying: *‘ God has sent me, that I should show you the way of 
the Law, in which you will free yourselves from many tyrants, 
and no mortal will rule over you, only the Most High, who has 
sent me.’’ And when the people heard this, they were glad. 
And all Judea that lies around Jerusalem followed him. And 
he did nothing else to them but that he dipped them in the River 
Jordan and then dismissed them, exhorting them that they should 
cease from evil works and promising that then there would be 
given unto them a Cesar, who would deliver them and subject 
all things hostile to them, but they themselves would be subject 
to none. At these words some blasphemed and others gained 
faith. 

And when he was brought before Archelaus and the learned 
in the Law were gathered together, they asked him who he was, 
and where he had dwelt hitherto. And he answered and said: 
“I am guileless, as the Spirit of God has moved me, and I live 
on reeds and roots and wild fruit.’’ Now, as they threw them- 
selves upon him to torture him, that he should desist from his 
preachings and doings, he spoke: “‘ It is you, who should abandon 
your abominable doings and turn back to the Lord your God.”’ 

On this Simon, a Pharisee, formerly one of the Essenes, arose 
in great wrath and spoke: ‘‘ We read the divine books every 
day, but thou, who hast come out of the forest as a wild beast, 
thou darest to teach us and to deceive the people with thy reckless 
speech.”” And he leaped forward to do him bodily mischief. 
But John rebuked them saying: ‘* Unto you I will not reveal the 
mystery that dwelleth amongst you, for you would not. Hence 
there has come upon you an unspeakable evil and because of you 
it cometh.’” And after he had thus spoken, he went to the 
country beyond the Jordan, and as no one dared to gainsay him 


he did the works which he had done before. 


II 


(Book 11, ch. ix, after paragraph 1; but §§ 5-6 of 
Greek precede §§ 2-4.) 


When Philip was in power (as tetrarch of Iturea and the 
Trachonitis) he saw in a dream a vulture picking out his eyes. 
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And he gathered all his wise men. But as each one interpreted 
the dream differently, there suddenly came unbidden before (the 
Baptist) as going about in skins of beasts and purifying the people 
at fords of the Jordan. He said: ‘* Hear the word of the Lord, 
the vulture is thy covetousness, for the bird is one of prey and 
robbery. And that sin will take away thy eyes, that is, thy 
power and thy wife.”” And when he had spoken, Philip died 


before the evening and his power was given... . 


Il 
(Book ll, ch. ix, paragraphs §-6 of the Greek precede §§ 2-4.) 


And Herod, his brother, took Herodias, his wife. But on her 
account all learned in the Law abominated him, but dared not 
rebuke him to his face. But now that man, whom they called 
a savage, came to him in wrath and said: ** Why hast thou taken 
the wife of thy brother, thou reckless one! Since thy brother 
has died a merciless death, so thou also shalt be mowed down 
by the heavenly scythe. God’s counsel will not be dumb, but 
will destroy thee through bitter evil in strange lands. For thou 
dost not raise seed to thy brother but satisfiest thy fleshly lusts 
and committest adultery, as there are of him four children.’’ But 
when Herod had heard this, he waxed wrath and commanded that 
he should be beaten and driven away. But he (John) rebuked 
Herod wherever he found him, and this so long till he applied 
force and commanded that he should be cut down. But his 
character was strange and his kind of life not human, indeed as a 
disembodied ghost, so he persevered. His lips knew no bread, not 
even at the Passover did he eat unleavened bread, saying: ‘“* Such 
bread is given in memory of God, who delivered the people from 
bondage, to comfort them as the way was mournful.’’ But 
wine and intoxicating drink he did not even allow near, and 
every animal (food) he abominated, and every wrong he rebuked, 
and for food he used twigs of trees. 


ConcerninG Jesus Curist 
(Book Il, ch. ix, between 4 and 5.) 


At that time also a man arose, if it be right to call him a man, 
his nature and form were indeed human but his appearance more 
than human, his works indeed were divine, he worked miracles 
astounding and mighty. Hence it is impossible to me to call him 
aman. But again, having regard to things in general, I would 
not call him angel either. And all he worked through some 
invisible power, he worked by word and command. Some said 
of him that he was our first Lawgiver, risen from the dead and 
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(that he) showed forth many healings and achievements. But 
others thought that he was sent by God. But he went counter 
in many things to the Law and he did not keep the Sabbath 
according to the custom of the Fathers. However, on the other 
hand he committed nothing shameful, nor a crime, but by word 
he achieved all things. And many of the people followed him 
and accepted his teachings. And many souls became unsettled, 
thinking that thereby the Jewish tribes would free themselves 
from Roman hands. Now it was his custom to stay mostly on 
Mount Olivet before the city. There also he granted the 
healings to the people. And one hundred and forty disciples 
gathered round him and a multitude of the people. When 
however they saw his power, that he carried out all he wished 
by word, they bade him make entrance into the city and cut 
down the Roman soldiers and Pilate and become king over them. 
But he refused it with contempt. 

And after this when the Jewish leaders received an account of 
this, they gathered themselves together with the High Priest 
and said: We are powerless and weak to resist the Romans. 
But as the bow is bent, let us go and inform Pilate what we have 
heard and we shall be out of harm’s way, lest when he hears it 
from others, we be spoiled of our goods and even massacred and 
our children scattered. And they went and told Pilate. And 
he sent and had many of the people cut down. And that miracle 
worker he caused to be brought to him. And as he instituted 
an enquiry on his account, he saw that he was a doer of good and 
not a doer of evil, nor a rebel, nor one who strove for sovereignty, 
and he dismissed him. He had in fact healed his wife when 
dying. And he went to his accustomed place and did his 
accustomed works. 

And when again more people gathered round him, then he 
glorified himself by his working more than all. 

The Teachers of the Law were poisoned with envy and gave 
Pilate thirty talents that he should kill him, and after he had 
taken the money, he abandoned him to their will, that they 
themselves should carry out their purpose. And they took him 
and crucified him against the Law of the Fathers. 


CONCERNING THE APOSTLES 


Claudius sent again his governors to those states, Cuspius Fadus 
and Tiberius Alexander, who both kept the people in peace 
since they did not allow them in any point to deviate from the 
pure Law. And as often as some one deflected from the Law 
it was denounced to the Teachers of the Law and they sent him 
to the presence of the Emperor. And as at the time of those two 
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(Fadus and Alexander) many had shown themselves as disciples 
of the above named Miracle-worker, and as they spoke to the 
people about their Teacher that he was alive though he had died 
and that he would free you (sic) from bondage, many of the 
people listened to the above mentioned and accepted for them- 
selves their command; not for the sake of honour, for indeed 
they were of the simple folk, some even shoemakers, others 
sandalmakers, others artisans. And what marvellous signs they 
worked, in truth, whatever they wished! 

But since those noble governors saw the seduction of the 
people, they planned with the scribes to lay hold on them and 
to put them to death, for the insignificant is not insignificant 
when it matures into something great. But they felt ashamed 
and were terrified about the signs, as they said: in a normal way 
such miracles do not occur, but when they do not have their 
origin in God’s Council, they will swiftly be proved wrong. 
And they gave them (the disciples of Christ) leave to do as they 
would.. Afterwards however, being troubled by them, they (the 

ewish leaders) sent them (the disciples) away, some to the 
mperor, others to Antioch, and others in far away countries to 
probe the matter. Claudius then removed both the governors 


and sent Cumanus. 


CONCERNING THE "TEMPLE INSCRIPTION 


(Book V, ch. 5, § 2, after “‘ by 14 steps from the first court.’’) 


And above those tablets with inscriptions [threatening death in 
Hebrew, Greek, and Latin against Gentile intruders on the 
Temple precincts] hung a fourth tablet with an inscription in 
those (Hebrew) characters stating: Jesus had not reigned as 
king, he was crucified by the Jews because he announced the 
destruction of the city and the desolation of the Temple. 


CONCERNING THE TEMPLE CURTAIN 
(Book V, ch. 5, § 4, after words ** representing living 


creatures.””) 

Before this generation this curtain was intact, because the 
people were godly, but now it was pitiable to look at. In fact it 
had suddenly been rent from top to bottom, when through 
bribery they delivered to death the Doer of good, the man, who 

et in his deeds was not a man. And one could tell of many 
other terrible signs which happened in those days. 

And it was said that he, after he was killed, after the burial, 
was not found in the tomb. Now some claim that he is risen, 
but others that he was stolen by his friends. But I do not know 
who is right. For a dead person cannot rise of himself, but he 
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The Russian Josephus 


can with the help of the prayer of another righteous person, 
unless indeed he be an angel or some other of the heavenly powers, 
or when God himself appears as man, fulfils what he will and 
walks with men, and falls and lays himself down and arises as 
is according to his will. But others say that it was impossible 
to steal him, because they had put watchers round his tomb, 
thirty Romans, but a thousand Jews. Such things are told of that 
curtain, also against the reason of its being rent; there are (argu- 


ments! ). 
PROPHECY OF THE MESSIAS 


(Book V1, ch. 5, § 4, after the words ‘‘ deceived in 
their determination.’”) 


Some in fact understood thereby Herod, the others the crucified 
Miracle-worker Jesus, but others Vespasian. 


Are these passages the genuine utterances of Josephus? 
Everything points to the fact that they are. Josephus 
himself tells us that previous to the publication of his 
Greek edition of the Jewish War, he had written an account 
of the war in his native language for the non-Greeks of 
what we now call Syria and Mesopotamia, and that in his 
Greek edition he had recast this previous work for the 
benefit of his Greek-speaking friends. His knowledge of 
Greek seems, in his younger days, to have been very im- 
perfect. He says himself: “ Afterward ”—i.e., after his 
capture and settlement at Rome—“I got leisure at Rome, 
and when all my materials were prepared for that work, 
I made use of some persons to assist me in learning the 
Greek tongue, and by these means I composed the history 
of those transactions ” (c. Apion I). 

It is this first, or Aramaic, edition which is preserved 
for us in the thirteenth-century translation into Russian, 
which is now being published in a German translation. 
Josephus, in the Preface to his Greek edition, had stated 
inso many words: “I have proposed to myself for the sake 
of such as live under the government of the Romans, to 
translate those books into Greek, which I formerly com- 
posed in the language of our country and sent to the 
Upper-Barbarians *»—i.e., Parthians, Babylonians, the re- 
motest Arabians, and the Jews beyond the Euphrates and 
the Adiabeni, as Josephus explains. 
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The Russian Josephus 


Now, these passages are not found as separate fragments, 
but naturally imbedded in the Russian text of the Jewish 
War. This text is obviously another edition to that 
represented by the Greek. The differences between the 
Russian and the current Greek edition are not due either 
to idiosyncrasies of the Russian translator, or to fortuitous 
differences of various copies of the same Greek text. They 
are due to a deliberate remodelling of the text. The text 
utilized by the Russian translator is more vivid and simple, 
less involved and ornate, more staccato and Oriental, and 
now and then showing more lively touches than that of 
the current Greek. In order to show the difference we 
shall give a short passage of Whiston’s translation and 
compare it with a literal translation of the German of 
Berendts’, which is a literal translation by an expert 
authority from the old Russian. We shall retain Whiston’s 






























wording wherever possible. 


(Book 1, ch. xiv.) 


Greek Edition. 


He first of all went to 
Antony on account of the 
friendship his father had with 
him, and laid before him the 
calamities of himself and his 
family and that he had left his 
nearest relations besieged in a 
fortress and had sailed to him 
through a storm to make suppli- 
cation to him for assistance. 

Hereupon Antony was moved 
to compassion at the change that 
had been made in Herod’s affairs 
and this both upon his calling 
to mind how hospitably he had 
been treated by Antipater, but 
more especially on account of 
Herod’s own virtue; so he then 
resolved to get him made king 
of the Jews, whom he had him- 
self formerly made tetrarch. 
The contest also that he had 
with Antigonus was another 
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Aramaic Edition. 


And when he had come to 
Antony , who had friendship 
for him on account of his 
father, he wept before him 
about his calamities and about 
his family and how he had left 
his own people besieged in a 
city. Antony when he heard 
this felt inclined towards him 
and had compassion on him. 
And he called to mind in prud- 
ence his virtue and resolved to 
make him king of the Jews. 
But Antony persuaded Cesar, 
and Cesar was prepared as re- 
membering his good-will which 
Herod’s father had shown to 
him and how Antipater had 
given help against Egypt with 
supplies and with troops. And 
when he had called the Senate 
together and after he had placed 
Herod in their midst, Messala 
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The Russian Josephus 


inducement, and that of no less 
weight than the great regard he 
had for Herod; for he looked 
upon Antigonus as a seditious 

n, and an enemy of the 
ats and as for Czsar, 
Herod found him better pre- 
pared than Antony as remem- 
bering very fresh the wars he 
had gone through together with 
his father, the hospitable treat- 
ment he had met with from 
him, and the entire good-will 
he had shown to him; besides 
the activity which he saw in 
Herod himself. So he called 
the Senate together, where in 
Messalas, and after him Atrati- 
mus, presented Herod to them, 
and gave a full account of the 
merits of his father, and his 
own good-will to the Romans. 
At the same time they demon- 
srated that Antigonus was 
their enemy, not only because 
he soon quarrelled with them 
but because he now overlooked 
the Romans, and took the 
government by the means of 
the Parthians. 

These reasons greatly moved 
the Senate, at which juncture 
Antony came in and told them 
thet it was for their advantage 
im the Puritan war that Herod 
should be king; so they all 
gave their votes for it. And 
went out, with Herod between 
them; while the consul and the 
ms of the magistrates went 
tefore them, in order to offer 
sacrihces, and to lay the decree 
m@ the Capitol. Antony also 
made a feast for Herod on the 
mst day of his reign. 
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and ‘Trangantinus began to 
praise and extol Herod on 
account of his intelligence and 
wit, on account of his bravery 
in battle, on account of his mili- 
tary capacity, his ability, above 
all on account of his good-will 
to the Romans. But while the 
Senate listened, Antony went 
away and spoke to his own: It 
is proper to create Herod king 
and profitable, for he will be 
leader and helper against the 
Parthians. And when _ the 
Senate was separated, Antony 
and Czsar went out with 
Herod between them into the 
palace, but the Roman priests, 
the princes and consuls to the 
Capitol to offer sacrifices and to 
make a decree concerning the 
kingship of Herod. For thus 
it iS customary with them 
when Czsar grants some one 
a dignity, it is not confirmed, 
as long as he does not write it 
down on the Capitol. When 
it is proclaimed, they offer sacri- 
hces royally and thereby it will 
be firm. 








The Russian Josephus 


If we study this passage for a moment, we notice first the 
final explanation of the Roman sacrifice and registration of 
deeds in the Capitol. In a book written at Rome this was 
obviously superfluous, for every reader knew the local 
custom, but in a book written for the “ Upper Barbarians ” 
of Syria and Mesopotamia this explanation was necessary. 

Secondly, we notice that the account really differs in 
points of importance: (a) the stress on Antony’s resent- 
ment against Antigonus as a motive for favouring Herod; 
(5) the statement that Ceasar was even better prepared 
than Antony, whereas in the Russian text Antony has to 
persuade him; (c) the statement that Herod’s father Anti- 
pater had given help against Egypt with supplies and with 
troops is a detail only found in the Russian text; (d) the 
statement that Antigonus had slighted the Romans and 
taken the government by means of the Parthians is a detail 
only in the current Greek text; (e) the detail that while 
the Senate listened, Antony went out to speak to his own 
is only in the Russian-text; (f) the Greek only says that 
Antony formerly made Herod tetrarch. 

Thirdly, we notice that the Russian is more Oriental in 
tone: (a) Herod “ weeps” before Antony; (b) the speeches 
are given in the direct oration, not the oblique one; (c) the 
fulsome flattery of Herod; (d) “the priests, the princes, 
and the consuls” is a more orientalized summary of the 
Roman Senate than the correct “the consul and the rest 
of the magistrates ”; (e) compassion for a turn in the wheel 
of fortune is a typical Greek commonplace. The passage, 
therefore, is clearly the Aramaic worked over and re-edited 
by someone with fuller knowledge of Greek style and 
Roman customs, and with the additional information that 
the Senate acted as much from distrust of Antigonus as 
from admiration of Herod. The enthusiasm for Herod 
amongst the Roman Senators was slightly overdone in the 
original account and less verisimilar. 

The passage is typical of the remainder, as far, at least, 
as we can judge from Berendts’ text published by Konrad 
Grass. There can hardly be a reasonable doubt that the 
Russian text is a translation of Josephus’ first edition of the 
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Jewish War. The present writer feels inclined to think that 
it is directly after the Aramaic original, and not through 
the intermediacy of a Greek version. Such a direct version 
could easily be made by Jewish scholars, to whom Josephus 
must always be a book of great interest, and who were 
strong in Eastern Europe. Even in Western Europe, 
Jews seem to have possessed Josephus in Aramaic during 
the Middle Ages. There seems nothing extraordinary in 
a Jew of the thirteenth century translating this book in the 
Russian vernacular. 

There is nothing to suggest that the passages referring 
to the Baptist, Christ, and the Apostles are insertions into 
the text by another hand than Josephus. They were 
certainly not written by a Christian, but by some Jew of 
early antiquity. Why suppose another Jew when Josephus 
would be the obvious and natural author? The sugges- 
tion that though originally written by Josephus, they were 
later modified by a Christian seems quite gratuitous. A 
Christian who was scandalized by the Jewish tone of the 
passages would either have omitted them altogether or 
inserted a more emphatic denial; he would certainly not 
have been satisfied with slipping in a few ambiguous and 
colourless sentences, leaving Josephus’ hesitation through- 
out. 

The only possible Christian sentence would be—“ or 
when God himself appears as a man, and carries out what 
he wills and walks with men and falls and lies down and 
rises as is according to his will.” In this third alternative 
to explain the Resurrection one might see a Christian 
assertion of Christ’s divinity. But, on the other hand, it is 
in natural sequence to the preceding. Resurrection is said 
to be possible in three ways: (1) through prayer of the 
just, (2) if the risen man were really an angel, (3) if he were 

in the guise of man. Moreover, even the phraseology 
of the last sentence is unchristian in tone, because it shows 
obvious embarrassment in allowing the possibility of the 
teal death in such a case: “he falls and lies down and 
rises.” It would be only a pageant, not reality. Would 
a Christian at any time have expressed himself thus? Not 
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if the New Testament, the Didache, St Ignatius are 
giving us the customary Christian way of speaking. But 
how could Josephus as a Jew speak as these passages 
make him speak? 

May I quote what I wrote a few years ago about this 
point in The Gospels, Fact, Myth or Legend? 

Josephus was born at Jerusalem some seven years after 
our Lord died, and, after a long and stormy career, ended 
his life at Rome about a.p. 100. His life is well known. 
He was in command of the Jewish Army in Galilee at the 
beginning of the great Jewish rebellion, which ended in 
the destruction of Jerusalem in a.p. 70. He was taken 
prisoner, but his life was spared, for he succeeded in in- 
eratiating himself with his captors. He went, in fact, over 
to the enemy, and was utilized by them as a go-between 
at the terrible siege of the Holy City. He remained a 
Jew, indeed, but he was what we now would style “a 
liberal Jew,” who thought his orthodox brethren utterly 
misguided in their insurrection against the noble Romans. 
He thought that the fanatical misinterpretations of the 
Messianic prophecies had brought ruin to his people. He 
came into high favour at the Emperor’s Court, his “ broad 
views” and his judicious flattery made him friends in 
highest circles; he even applied the Scripture prophecies to 
the Roman Emperor. He received a pension from the 
State, and devoted himself to the writing of history. 
Proud in one sense of being a Jew, yet proud also of his 
attainments and culture, anxious to please, yet half-sincere 
and not without ideals, this refined and liberal-minded Jew 
wrote in his Antiquities about Jesus, that much-discussed 
prophet of his nation. 

And what did he write? He wrote as follows: 


Now there was about this time Jesus, a wise man, if indeed 
one should call Him a man, for He was the doer of wonderful 
works, a teacher of such as receive the truth with pleasure. He 
was the ‘‘ Christ ’’; and when Pilate at the suggestion of the 
principal men amongst us had condemned Him to the crss, those 
that loved at the first did not forsake Him; for He appeared unto 
them alive after three days, as the divine prophets had foretold 
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these and ten thousand other wonderful things concerning Him, 
and the tribe of the Christians so named from Him, are not 
extinct at this day. 


The grounds for rejecting this passage were never very 
persuasive. There is no manuscript of Josephus that omits 
it. There is no writer previous to the sixteenth century 
who rejects it, or even doubts it. The passage is actually 
quoted in its entirety, as written by Josephus, by the 
famous Greek historian Eusebius in his Ecclesiastical 
History, which was published c. a.p. 325. Eusebius was 
probably the greatest book-lover of his time, but he had 
clearly never heard of a copy of Josephus without it. Nor 
has anyone since. Josephus certainly has passages about 
St John the Baptist and about St James, which passages 
no one at present doubts. Josephus obviously reverenced 
both St John and St James. Josephus tells the history 
of his people, especially contemporary history, in minute 
detail almost year by year. He refers to James as the 
brother of Jesus, and yet we are asked to believe that the 
passage about Jesus Himself is a fraudulent insertion by 
some Christian. But a Christian would not have used the 
haughty and disdainful phrase, “the tribe of Christians.” 
By the beginning of the second century he recited in the 
Apostles’ Creed that he believed in the holy Catholic 
Church; in his oldest Prayer-Book, dating from about 
A.D. 80, he was told to pray at the Eucharist for “ Holy 
Church.” | 

A Christian would have betrayed himself by the stand- 
ing Christian formula for the Resurrection—he rose again 
the third day; a Christian does not naturally use the 
quaint words: “he appeared to them alive after three 
days.” A Christian would hardly have thought it much 
that his tribe “was not extinct” at that time, for he 
counted his brethren by the hundred thousand in every 
land from Spain to Persia; to describe them as not extinct 
would indeed have been to damn with faint praise. 

But how could a Jew, who remained a Jew, call Jesus 
the Christ? If he believed he was the Messiah he was 
a Christian and ceased to be a Jew, you say. That depends 
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how we understand the phrase. If we put “the Christ” 
in inverted commas, we get at the meaning of Josephus, 
Most of his readers had heard about “the Christ.” Nero 
had put to death an immense multitude of the followers of 
this “ Christ’; Domitian had put to death even members 
of the Imperial Household for following this “ Christ.” 
Now, Jesus was this “ Christ,” says Josephus to his readers. 
He does not imply that he believed Jesus to be indeed 
what he was called. 

But, then, does not this Jewish historian really seem to 
believe that Jesus was the one foretold “by the divine 
prophets”? No, not necessarily; he gives but a descrip- 
tion of the claim made by the Christians. Do not forget 
that, from the days of St Paul, the Christians claimed and 
repeated a thousand times that Jesus died, and was buried, 
and rose again according to the Scriptures. The Jews heard 
constantly from the lips of Christians what the disciples 

oing to Emmaus heard from the lips of Christ: “O 
oolish men and slow of heart to believe in all that the 
prophets have spoken. Behoved it not the Christ to suffer 
these things and to enter into His glory? And beginning 
from Moses and from all the Scriptures He expounded the 
things concerning Him ” (Luke xxiv, 25, 26). 

But, surely Josephus speaks of Jesus in an appreciative 
tone? Yes, he does; he was a liberal, and not an orthodox, 
Jew; he apparently reverenced John and James and Jesus. 
Josephus was indeed intensely proud of his race, but he 
had broken with his compatriots, he had gone over to the 
Romans and had become their pensioner. He loathed the 
fanaticism which had cruelly murdered such noble figures 
as James and Jesus. The Christians—the followers of the 
meek, yet wonderful Jesus of Nazareth—had had no share 
in the wild orgy of fanaticism which brought Jerusalem to 
ruin. He could write respectfully and even with a touch 
of awe about this Jesus; he could write calmly and con- 
descendingly about the Christians from his comfortable 
house in Rome. 

Now, the passages in the Jewish War were written 
almost twenty years before the passages in the Antiquities; 
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moreover, they were written in Aramaic for his fellow-Jews 
in the East. The cleavage betwen Christians and Jews 
cannot have been so pronounced in A.D. 70 as it was in 90, 
after the fall of Jerusalem, when Christian and Jews had 
become two totally separate communities. Jews and 
Christians still worshipped together in Jerusalem, and 
Josephus, as priest, had seen them do so daily from the 
days of his youth. A Jew could speak considerately of 
Jesus of Nazareth and still be a Jew. Josephus thought 
James the brother of the Lord at Jerusalem a good and 
holy man, and his murder a great crime. The Christians, 
by their total abstention from anti-Roman fanaticism and 
withdrawal from Jerusalem must, in many ways, have 
appeared to Josephus as model Jews—at least, if Josephus’ 
writings give any clue to his own character. In a book 
addressed to his eastern neighbours immediately after the 
fall of the city, appreciative remarks about Christ are not 
unnatural. When writing later, regard both for his own 

ople and for the Romans, who slew an immense multi- 
tude of Christians under Nero and who persecuted them 
under Domitian, made Josephus measure his words. This 
would sufficiently account for the omission of the passages 
in his Greek edition of the Jewish War and for the meagre 
allusions to Christianity in the Antiquities. 

Now, with regard to the contents of the new passages. 

The First Passage concerning John the Baptist contains 
a serious error. The Baptist cannot have been brought 
before Archelaus, for he was deposed when the Baptist was 
at most twelve years old. The Governor can only have 
been Valerius Gratus or Pontius Pilate, who succeeded him 
when John was about thirty. It is not impossible that in 
the Russian translation the better-known name Archelaus 
replaced the name Valerius, and that the mistake is not 
really one of Josephus’. The encounter with Simon the 
Essene may well be based on fact. The Second Passage 
likewise contains an error. Philip the Tetrarch died in 
A.D. 34, at least a couple of years, if not more, after St 
John. Josephus was misled by the identity of names of 
Herod’s son by the second Mariamne and Herod’s son 
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by Cleopatra of Jerusalem; both were called Philip; only 
the second became tetrarch. Herod had ten wives, and 
his family relations are complicated. Moreover, in Jose- 
phus’ eyes, Herod the Tetrarch’s crime consisted in a mere 
transgression of the levitical law—i.e., the marrying of a 
deceased brother’s wife after she had borne children to him. 
The Baptist would hardly have left his desert to rebuke 
Herod for such a peccadillo; it was adultery which he 
rebuked, as Josephus in his later work admits.* Since 
Josephus corrects a number of errors of his previous work 
in his later work Antiquities, there is nothing strange in 
admitting that Josephus here was mistaken. Josephus’ 
account of St John, which he wrote some eighteen years 
later in Antiquities, is much more colourless and tame 
than the one in the Jewish War which is given above. It 
is true he corrects his mistake about Herodias as deceased 
brother’s wife, and plainly sets it forth as a case of adultery. 
Having narrated the defeat of Herod’s army by Aretas, 
his father-in-law, he continues (Antiquities, Book XVIII, 
ch. v, § 2): 


Some Jews thought that the destruction of Herod’s army came 
from God, and that very justly as a punishment of what he did 
against John that was called the Baptist; for Herod slew him 
who was a good man and commanded (continue as in book. 
Antiquities, Book XVIII, ch. v, paragraph 2.) 


Josephus thus corrects the misstatement of John having 
been simply cut down because he pursued Herod with his 
rebukes, and, in harmony with the Gospels, he places him 
in prison first where eventually he is put to death. On the 
other hand, he ascribes Herod’s murder to political reasons, 
and does not connect it with John’s rebuke of his adultery, 
though the people thought that Herod’s defeat by Aretas 
was God’s punishment for his murder of the Baptist. 

The passage concerning our Blessed Lord is supposed 
to contain a reference to a fact only alluded to in the 


Gospels : 


* Tertullian in his work against Marcion, Book IV, 34, seems to have had 
es wy first text before him, as he also makes Herod’s sin a breach of 
evitical law. 
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There were present, at that very time, some that told him of 
the Galileans, whose blood Pilate had mingled with their sacrifices. 
And he answering said to them: Think you that those Galileans 
were sinners above all the men of Galilee because they suffered 
such things? No, I say to you: but unless you shall do penance, 
you shall all likewise perish. Or those eighteen upon whom 
the tower fell in Siloe and slew them: think you, that they also 
were debtors above all the men that dwelt in Jerusalem? No, 
I say unto you: but except you do penance, you shall all likewise 


perish. (Luke xiii, 4.) 


It is —— that the Galileans here mentioned were 
misguided followers of our Lord, who tried by violence 
to begin the Messianic kingdom, notwithstanding our 
Lord’s refusal to enter Jerusalem as king; and that the 
Tower of Siloam did not fall by accident, but, being held 
by these Galileans, was broken down by the Roman 
military. It is certainly an ingenious suggestion, and 
may have a foundation in fact. It receives some confirma- 
tion from the words in St Mark (xv, 7): “ Barabbas, who 
was put in prison with the seditious men, who in the 
sedition had committed murder.” The sedition (with the 
article) is here supposed to be something well known and 
probably recent, so, likewise, the seditious men are referred 
to as a well-known category of men, the rioters, the 
revolutionaries. Stasis and stasiastes, the two Greek words 
used, would fit in well with the suggestion of a political, 
revolutionary movement, a political riot against the Roman 
authority. 

In the Antiquities (Book XVIII, ch. ii, § 3) where the 
old well-known passage about our Lord occurs, it also im- 
mediately follows the story of a sedition in Jerusalem; but 
this sedition, which was suppressed with much bloodshed, 
was caused by Pilate’s use of sacred money for his con- 
templated aqueduct. There is, however, no indication 
that the seditionists were Galileans. If we combine the two 
data, we shall probably approach nearest to historical reality 
in this way. 

Jerusalem was in a ferment about Pilate’s interference 
with the Temple treasure in order to pay the expenses of 
the aqueduct. The excited nationalists hoped that Jesus 
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of Nazareth might lead the movement of revolt. Their 
overtures were indignantly rejected by our Lord. The 
revolt, none the less, took place; it was quelled as Josephus 
describes. As the fortress Antonia overlooked the Temple, 
the crowd of rebels at the gates of the fortress, and the 
Roman soldiery surrounding them, came in contact with 
a crowd of Galilean worshippers, who were perfectly inno- 
cent, but who became involved in the bloodshed. Barabbas, 
a brigand and a mob leader, used the opportunity for arson 
and murder, and was imprisoned. Our Lord was interro- 
gated by Pilate, but dismissed. The falling of the Tower 
of Siloam was a matter of pure accident. Our Lord con- 
tinued his ministry outside Jerusalem. He raised Lazarus 
from the dead. This stimulated the envy of the Jewish 
leaders; they determined on his death and brought him to 
the cross on Good Friday. 

We must be grateful to Dr. Robert Eisler for calling 
attention to these facts in his letter to The Times, for they 
possess a high degree of intrinsic probability. Should they 
prove to be true, one would infer that Josephus is also 
right in stating that our Lord was interrogated already 
once before by Pilate preceding his Passion. Josephus’ 
expression that our Lord, having been released by Pilate, 
“ olorified himself through his works above all” (masc. 
plur. in German: verherrlichte sich durch sein wirken mehr 
als alle), would fit in well with the account of the raising 
of Lazarus, a man four days in the grave. Very striking 
also is the precise number of the followers of Christ, given 
as 150, which tallies not too badly with the number of 
Christ’s followers given in Acts i, 15 as “about 120,” and 
also with the Gospels, which refer to 12 Apostles, 72 
disciples, the brethren of Jesus and the women that followed 
—we know the name of 4—a number therefore approxi- 
mating I0o. 

The number of 30, given as that of the Roman soldiers 
watching the tomb, is also quite likely to be correct; the 
number 1,000 for the Jews is probably a mere expression 
to indicate a big crowd. The real meaning would prob- 
ably be sail in English by “of the Jews, thousands,” 
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not necessarily implying that precisely 1,000 Jews stood 
round the tomb the whole of the time from the burial to 
the Resurrection, but that about 1,000 Jews visited the 
tomb at intervals between Friday afternoon and Sunday 
eee so as to make the removal of the body an obvious 
impossibility, there never being a time when some group 
of Jews was not in the immediate vicinity. 

That the Jews bribed Pilate with 30 talents is not very 
likely; it is much more likely to be an echo of Judas’ 
betrayal for 30 silverlings. It is, however, in complete 
harmony with other references of the Aramaic Josephus to 
Roman cupidity and venality. Of these we give a striking 
instance in the following passages, which occur only in the 
Russian version : 


After the Italians, the so-called Latins, had taken [ Anti- 
pater’s] bribes they wrote almost incredible praise of him [to 
Herod, his father] saying: He alone is your defender, guardian, 
shield and deliverer from your shameless sons, But for him your 
first two reckless sons would have killed you, and these two 
present ones, Archelaus and Philip, who are students of philosophy 
here, complain very much against you, reviling you and saying 
you are scarcely human. For such are the Latins, they run after 
bribes and break their oaths for bribes. And in calumny they 
see no sin, saying: we only spoke a word, we did not commit 
murder ourselves; since these cursed people think that he only 
is murderer, who kills with his hands, but calumny and denuncia- 
tion and secret whispering against another are no murder. Had 
they known the Law of God, it would have told them of old 
what a murderer is. But after all they are aliens and our doctrine 
does not reach them. ‘Therefore they lied also against the two 
_— Herod, who were students, that he should put them to 
eatn. 

Archelaus prepared a costly banquet for his travelling com- 
panions and the Romans, who by flattery had taken 300 talents 
from him, for they are insatiable in taking, indeed, when a man 
to-day gives them more, to-morrow morning they want still 
more. And as the sea cannot be filled and Hades cannot be 
satiated, nor the cupidity of women, so the Romans are insatiable 
in taking. In fact they were like weeds [being mowed down on 
the field] sacrificing to us [Jews] here [in Palestine] their 
body and soul. They are even capable of sacrificing their limbs 
and their brothers and children. Some indeed by changing their 
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madness into bravery out of sheer recklessness, others by coming 
down like crows on a carcass out of fierce lust for gold. Many 
are also capable of for a trifle surrendering cities as well as their 
leaders and closest [?] companions. (Book I, ch. xxxi.) 


The envy of the priests and the reluctance of Pilate are 
in striking confirmation of the main outline of the Passion 
story in the Gospels. The cure of Pilate’s dying wife is 
an item additional to the Gospel account, but well in 
harmony with it. The whole tenor of the Josephan account 
precludes direct use of the first three Gospels, but suggests 
reliance on hearsay evidence, which, as Josephus spent his 
early life in Jerusalem where a great multitude under James 
of Jerusalem professed Christianity, is of exceptional 
interest. 

The passage concerning the Apostles is also clearly 
independent of the text of the Acts, but it contains many 
indications that it arose in the same surroundings as the 
Acts. The well-known advice of Gamaliel in Acts v, 
36-39, “If this counsel or matter is from men, it will 
come to naught, if it is from God, you cannot destroy it,” 
is implied in Josephus’ account. The fact that the Apostles 
were indeed apprehended but released again, as told in the 
Acts, is likewise endorsed by Josephus. New is the state- 
ment that the Roman Governors acted in this matter in 
consultation with the Jewish religious authorities; the thing 
is not at all unlikely. In the Acts the civil authorities are 
completely in the background, the Jewish priests are the 
actors inthe scene. The forcible dispersion of the followers 
of Christ, some to Rome, others to Antioch and distant 
lands, and that before the appointment of Cumanus—+.e,, 
before a.p. 48—is new. Possibly Josephus had the send- 
ing of St Paul to the Emperor in mind, but this happened 
after this date. It is remarkable that no allusion to Herod’s 
execution of St James and imprisonment of Peter is to be 
found. The direct though temporary permission to the 
disciples of Christ to act as they chose seems at first in 
contradiction with the statement in the Acts of a peremp- 
tory injunction of the authorities not to preach the name of 
Jesus. But Josephus perhaps refers to the civil authorities, 
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who kept neutral; the Acts refer to the religious ones, who 
were hostile. In order to complete Josephus’ references to 
early Christianity, we add the passage relative to St James 
(in Antiquities, Book XX, ch. ix, §4), though it speaks of 
twelve years later: 


Ananus, who took the high priesthood, was a bold man in his 
temper and very insolent; he was also of the sect of the Sadducees, 
who are very rigid in judging offenders above all the rest of the 
Jews, as we have already observed, when therefore Ananus was 
of this disposition he thought he had now a proper opportunity. 
Festus the Governor was now dead and Albinus the new Governor 
was but upon the road; so he assembled the Sanhedrin of judges, 
and brought before them the brother of Jesus, who was called 
the Christ, whose name was James, and some others. And 
when he had formed an accusation against them as breakers 
of the law, he delivered them to be stoned: but as for those who 
seemed the most equitable citizens, and such as were the most 
uneasy at the breach of the laws, they disliked what was done; 
they also sent to the king (Agrippa) desiring him to send to 
Ananus that he should act so no more for that what he had 
already done was not to be justified. 


The passage ——— the Temple inscription brings 
new information. One of the tablets threatening death to 
intruders has been discovered and is now in Constantinople. 
It is in Greek, and runs: “ No foreigner to enter within 
the balustrade and parapet round the Temple, but whoso- 
ever misbehaves himself, shall be liable to himself for 
ensuing death.” The tablet against Christ must have been 
a retort to Pilate’s inscription over the cross. It seems 
only to have been in Hebrew. Josephus omits reference 
to it in his later works, probably because it can have hung 
there only a few years and was no permanent feature of the 
Temple structure. 

The passage concerning the Temple curtain is of par- 
ticular interest, and we have already discussed what might 
possibly appear a Christian interpolation, and also the 
probability of the number 30 for the Roman soldiers being 
correct. 

The passage concerning the Messianic prophecies con- 
tains the information that some applied them to Herod. 
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I suppose, Herod the Great. Would this be an explana- 
tion of the party called “the Herodians” in the Gospels? 
St Epiphanius, in his work Against Heresies, thought so, 
but the Saint’s idea was usually discarded as an idle 
guess. In his Greek works Josephus resolutely applies 
these prophecies to Vespasian only, as is only natural. If 
the Aramaic work was written during the war and in- 
mediately after, his mere enumeration of the opinions of 
others is intelligible. Judging from the passage already 
quoted against the venality of the Romans, which seems 
to speak of Romans wildly risking their lives “here to 
us,” the present writer would conclude that we have to 
deal with a history which arose out of a diary actually kept 
during the progress of the war. 


J. P. ARENDZEN. 
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OLIVER CROMWELL 
AMONGST THE POETS 


« ARLYLE invented Oliver Cromwell,” wrote Lord 
Acton. What Acton may have meant was, that, 
for him, out of a bitter bigot, Carlyle had made a high- 
minded hero; out of an unscrupulous captain, a great leader 
of men; and out of a mass of hypocrisy, self-deception, 
cunning and lying, had raised, not the figure of a tyrant, 
but the spokesman of God’s justice, and His wisdom, the 
avenger of false priests—sons of Eli, like George Herbert 
and Crashaw; sons of Belial, insolent triflers, like Samuel 
Daniel or Vaughan or Quarles. Seriousness was brought 
into English writing by the Puritans, said a child of 
Carlyle’s day, the historian of his English people, John 
Richard Green; who nevertheless had in mind, and 
who placed before kings—his Spenser, his Sidney, his 
Shakespeare; his Hooker, his Raleigh, his Bacon. 

It seems, truly, as if Carlyle did invent some Cromwell, 
blind, ignorant, or forgetful, or possessed. And yet, was 
Cromwell but one of Burke’s bold bad men of the old sort? 
Was he but the Whig Gray’s bloodshedder, wading through 
slaughter? As also, in some of Byron’s bad verses, Childe 
Harold, iv, 85: 


The sagest of usurpers, Cromwell !—he 

Too swept off senates while he hew’d the throne 
Down to a block—immortal rebel! See 

What crimes it costs to be a moment free, 

And famous through all ages. 


To that century before Carlyle, Cromwell was, for its 
Tories, the destroyer of Church and State. They at least 
were not answerable for his ruin of that great work of 
time. But, neither, we Whigs, are we republicans, fanatics, 
Puritan levellers and despot-raisers — maintained the 
Hanoverian new-monarchy men. 

And so, to prove themselves, after the day’s fashion, 


more loyal than the Tories, the eighteenth-century Whigs 
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pulled Cromwell down; though in them no fervour of 
principle, to see, in the life of England’s arch-rebel, — 
Bossuet’s Vision of Sin. Thomas Warton (1728-1799) 
finds in Milton’s Defensio Secunda (1654) “ grossest 
adulation ” even in the “ excellent admonition” to the new 
Protector against abuse of his authority, and speaks of 
“the prostitution of Milton’s muse to the celebration of 
Cromwell.” And therein he might be wings or Tory; as 
also Swift, in his sermon on the Martyrdom of King 
Charles, when Cromwell “led the destruction of a Church, 
a King, and three Kingdoms, by the artifice, hypocrisy, and 
cruelty of a wicked race of soldiers and preachers and other 
sons of Belial.” 


For breaking of an oath and lying, 

Is but a kind of self-denying, 

A saint-like virtue; and from hence 
Some have broke oaths by Providence. 


Thus Hudibras explicates Cromwell’s speech (when first 
in Parliament it was moved to impeach the King), “That 
if any man moved this with design, he should think him 
the greatest traitor in the world; but since Providence and 
necessity had cast them upon it, he should pray God to 
bless their counsels.” A darksome statesman! 


O terrible excess 
Of headstrong will! Can this be Piety? 
No—some fierce Maniac hath usurped her name, 
And scourges England struggling to be free; 
Her peace destroyed! her hopes a wilderness! 
Her blessings cursed—her glory turned to shame.* 


But for Milton—in that 1654 Defensio Secunda Populi 
Anglicani—* this alone seems to be a sufficient proof of 
his extraordinary and almost supernatural virtue, that by 
the vigour of his genius, or the excellence of his discipline, 
adapted, not more to the necessities of war than to the 
precepts of Christianity, the good and the brave were from 
all quarters attracted to his camp, not only as to the best 


* Wordsworth’s sonnet on the Troubles of Charles I. 
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school of military talent, but of piety and virtue... . 
His army was formidable to the enemy in the field, but 
never cruel to those who laid down their arms; which com- 
mitted no lawful ravages on the persons or the property 
of the inhabitants, who, when they compared their conduct 
with the turbulence, the intemperance, the impiety, and 
the debauchery of the royalists, were wont to salute them 
as friends, and to consider them as guests... . While 
you, O Cromwell, are left among us, he hardly shows a 
proper confidence in the Supreme, who distrusts the 
security of England, when he sees that you are in so special 
a manner the favoured object of the divine regard. . . . 
Nothing in the world is more pleasing to God, more agree- 
able to reason, more politically just, or more generally 
useful than that the supreme power should be vested in 
the best and the wisest of men. Such, O Cromwell, all 
acknowledge you to be: 


Cromwell, our chief of men, who through a cloud 
Not of war only, but detractions rude, 
Guided by faith and matchless fortitude, 
To peace and truth thy glorious way hast plough’d, 
And on the neck of crownéd Fortune proud 
Hast rear’d God’s trophies, and his work pursu’d; 
While Darwen stream with blood of Scots imbru’d, 
And Dunbar field resounds thy praises loud, 
And Worcester’s laureat wreath. Yet much remains 
To conquer still; Peace hath her victories 
No less renown’d than War; 


for”—following, in 1654, that 1652 Milton sonnet— 
“at once wisely and discreetly to hold the sceptre over 
three powerful nations, to persuade people to relinquish 
inveterate and corrupt for new and more beneficial maxims 
and institutions, to penetrate into the remotest parts of 
the country, to have the mind present and operative in 
every quarter, to watch against surprise, to provide against 
danger, to reject the blandishments of pleasure and pomp 
of power—these are exertions compared with which the 
labour of war is mere pastime.” They “ will require every 
energy and employ every faculty that you possess”; they 
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“demand a man supported from above, and almost 
instructed by immediate inspiration.” ‘ Do you then, sir, 
go on with greatness of mind as before? ... To you 
our country owes its liberties. . . . You cannot be free 
unless we are free too; for such is the nature of things, that 
he who entrenches on the liberty of others is the first to 
lose his own, and become a slave.” (Milton could preach, 
what Burke, to America and to Ireland, would both preach 
and practise.) ‘ But if you, who have hitherto been the 
patron and tutelary genius of liberty, if you, who are ex- 
ceeded by no one in justice, in piety, and goodness, should 
hereafter invade that liberty which you have defended, 
your conduct must be fatally operative, not only against 
the cause of liberty, but the general interests of piety and 
virtue.” But Milton to Cromwell was no Tiresias to 
Creon, no thinker out of the universal pity and justice; 
no preacher of : 


“* Not to relent is beastly, savage, devilish.”’ 


Cromwell “‘ was absolute master of every trick of tongue, 
gesture, expression, by which man could deceive his fellow. 
He could weep at will, pray, preach, affirm, swear, cajole, 
belie, act the buffoon with the corporal, play schoolboy 
tricks while signing the death warrant of the king, commit 
the most appa ting deeds with the name of God upon his 
lips and the Bible in his hand. He was the greatest 
dissembler on record,” is the conclusion of the downright 
Sir William Butler, who, in his Ireland, loved most “ the 
hapless poor.” ‘While raving for liberty, he suspended 
every liberty that Englishmen had ever known. He shut 
up the House of Commons. He taxed without repre- 
sentatives. He tried without jury. He ruled by martial 
law. He packed the courts. He arrested counsel; he 
hanged and beheaded as he pleased.” And nevertheless 
Cromwell made unending acknowledgements of some Law 
that is above the law; however, he may have perverted one 
to serve the other. Did he then deceive himself? Did 
Henry VIII; who claimed direct inspiration from God into 
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a prince’s heart, whose laws must then be conformable to 
the Divine Law, even as must Cromwell’s interpretation 
of God’s Word? “A cété de homme de guerre et de 
Phomme d’état”—le Cromwell militaire, le Cromwell 
politique de Bossuet—“ il restait 4 crayonner le théologien, 
le pédant, le mauvais poéte, le visionnaire, le bouffon, le 
pére, lemari, ’?homme-Protée, en un mot le Cromwell 
double, homo et vir. Il y a surtout une époque dans sa 
vie ol ce caractére singulier se développe sous toutes ses 
formes. .. . C'est Pinstant ot Cromwell maitre d’ 
Angleterre dont les milles factions se taisent sous ses pieds ” 
—the earlier purblind Dryden wrote, even after Cromwell 


had been dead nigh a year: 


** No civil evils have since his death arose, 
But faction now by habit does obey ’’— 


“maitre d’ ’Ecosse dont il fait un pachalik, et d’ l’Irlande 
dont il fait un bagne, maitre de Europe par ses flottes, 
ar ses armées, par sa diplomatie, essaye enfin d’accomplir 
ke premier réve de son enfance, le dernier but de sa vie, 
de se faire roi.”* 

But Cromwell uncrowned was to die, on his day of 
Dunbar, day of Worcester, September 3, 1658. Though, 
on August 25, he would have it: “Do not think [ shall 
die; I am sure of the fact. Say not that I have lost my 
reason : I tell you the truth; I know it from better authority 
than any which you can have from Galen or Hippocrates. 
It is the answer of God himself to our prayers.” And 
this visionary had adopted a doctrine admirably calculated 
(is Dr. Lingard’s reflection) to lull and tranquillize the 
misgivings of conscience. ‘Tell me,” said the Protector, 
to Sterry, one of his chaplains, “is it possible to fall 
from grace?” “It is not possible,” replied the minister. 
“Then,” exclaimed the dying man, “I am safe; for I 
know that once I was in grace.” Under this impression 
he prayed, not for himself, but for God’s people. 

And then he died. ‘Cease to weep,” exclaimed, in 


* Victor Hugo, Préface de Cromwell. 
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what Hudibras calls his “false erroneous dream,” the 
fanatical Sterry—as Lingard styles him; but Sterry was 
cultivated and artistic— you have more reason to rejoice, 
He was your protector here; he will prove a still more 
powerful protector, now that he is with Christ at the right 
hand of the Father.” And the priest-historian’s word is, 
that the grave and cautious Thurloe, declaring the event 
to the Deputy of Ireland, announced that “ He is gone to 
heaven, embalmed with the tears of his people, and upon 
the wings of the prayers of the saints.” Evelyn’s loyal 
eyes and ears could find that “ nothing cried at his funeral 
but the dogs.” But, by the way, a Tennyson’s Cranmer 
already had had the assurance of a strangely beatified ruler 
in a halo of sanctity : 


** And then King Harry look’d from out a cloud”’— 


where, as his son Edward assured his sister Mary, their 
father was rejoicing all those regions by his presence, more 
even than they were to be rejoiced by the apotheosis of a 
Southey’s King George. Poet Dryden’s Albion and 
Allanius’ pagan paradise was also proud, when Albion 


[ Charles II] is come: 
** The people of the sky 


Run gazing and cry,—Make room, 
Make room, make room, 
Make room for our new deity!”’ 


Cromwell probably had died on the scaffold, bravely as ° 
the fierce or intrepid Harrison, not less cruel and more 
fanatical. ‘Where is your good old cause?” cried a 
scoffer. ‘ Here,” Harrison replied; “and I go to seal it 
with my blood.” I went out »—Mr. Pepys, October 13, 
1660—* to Charing Cross to see Major-General Harrison 
hanged, drawn, and quartered; which was done there, he 
looking as cheerful as any man could do in that condition. 
... It is said that he was sute to come shortly at the 
right hand of Christ, to judge them that now had judged 


him; and that his wife do expect his coming again.” 
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But the “ bouffon ” Lord Protector, no such Misfor- 
tune’s son, did, as we read, when marrying his daughter, 
in one of the old palaces of princes’ pride, “out of his 
wantownesse ” plaster with jam the chairs on which the 
ladies in silks were to sit and be soiled. And yet have we 
not read the like buffoonery of Versailles? And in the 
age of Astrea Redux, when Charles had kicked out the 
remains of Cromwell, then, at Whitehall and at Hampton 
Court, things ensued that wanted grace. True, a Crom- 
well’s “fun ” had its more barbarous youth; when, invited 
by Sir Oliver, his uncle, to revels in honour of James I, 
the boy went to the ball, hands and clothes defiled with 
dung; for which outrage the master of misrule had him 
ducked in the horsepond. Thus aver Noble’s Memoirs 
of the Cromwell Family. As we come near this creature 
of fortune and posthumous misfortune, king-destroyer, 
himself almost a king, in death more than royal, and then 
subjected to such foul indignities, the fear of enemies, the 
brother of awe-struck monarchs, or, as Cowley puts it, 
“feared and courted by all foreign princes, and adopted 
a brother to the gods of the earth;” the adulated of those 
who ebb and flow with tides, the god perhaps of few, the 
demon-made-man of more; and for these, the very scourge 
of God; a player, as he had to feel himself, in a perilous 
game, dreading and dreaded, and like others of earth’s 
disquieted great ones: 


Lofty and sour to them that loved him not; 
But to those men that sought him sweet as summer, 


showing so many sides (as do not only the extraordinary 
among many-sided mortals)—then we see how it is, that 
if Cromwell’s cause, on the whole, seemed good, if the 
‘Dissidence of Dissent and the Protestantism of the 
Protestant Religion’? were an ideal more noble than 
Francis’ loveliness and humility, or Loyola’s obedience and 
self-restraint; if the Irish were God’s enemies, and we the 
pourers out of them of the vials of the wrath of God; if, 
too, there were lords of the land that tasted all the pleasures, 
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and forgot all the duties of life; if there were men of 


religious profession 
who for their belly’s sake 
Creep and intrude and climb into the fold; 


and that if, also, there were enthusiasts for a new order, 
to match the fainéants of an old; then it is that we see, 
as we come nearer to Cromwell, and his world, how it was 
that poets could praise him, on principle, as well as for 
pelf, and how Dryden, who hailed Charles’s return, and 
the pledge therein for England’s peaceful unity, according 
to ancient tradition, when 


At home the hateful names of parties cease, 
And factious souls are wearied into peace, 


could have written, a year before, his Heroic Stanzas on 
the wonderful Oliver’s funeral, how 


His grandeur he derived from Heaven alone, 
For he was great, ere Fortune made him so, 


and how 


His name a great example stands to show 
How strangely high endeavours may be blessed 
Where piety and valour jointly go. 


Peace was the prize of all his toil and care. 


It is the man, whom Dryden praises, not the anti- 
monarch. And it is some more perfect prince the poet 
catches a glimpse of, when all has passed by: 


No borrowed bays his temple did adorn, 

But to our crown he did fresh jewels bring; 
Nor was his virtue poisoned soon as born, 

With the too early thoughts of being king. 


Waller too had written his Panegyric to my Lord Pro- 
tector, “the late Usurper,” as he was to be to Waller at 
the coming Restoration, when the panegyrist was in a panic 
for having written to His Highness, that 
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Your drooping country, torn with civil hate, 
Restored by you, is made a glorious state; 
The seat of empire, where the Irish come, 
And the unwilling Scots, to fetch their doom. 


Heaven, that hath placed this island to give law, 
To balance Europe, and its states to awe, 

In this conjunction doth on Britain smile, 

The greatest leader, and the greatest isle! 


My lord, we’ll bays and olives bring 
To crown your head; while you in triumph ride 
O’er conquered nations, and the sea beside: 
While all your neighbour Princes unto you, 
Like Joseph’s sheaves, pay reverence and due. 


Waller’s speedy offering to Charles II was a thing less 
And so said the king. “ Poets, sire, succeed better 
in fiction than in truth,” answered the new inspired and no 
— trembling courtier. 
ne fighting poet, indeed, Cromwell’s major-general, 
Wither, resisted the Restoration, was plundered and im- 
prisoned. As Quarles of the Divine Emblems had been 
persecuted, for resisting the Roundheads. 

Not with poets only does nothing succeed like success. 
Mr. Pepys, aged seventeen—as, afterwards, he was sorry 
to say; and mighty fearful lest other servants of Charles 
and James should say—had greeted the execution of 
January 30, 1649, with the word, “that were I to preach 
upon him, my text should be ‘The memory of the wicked 
shall rot.?”» And witness the like-minded, as to the king 
execution of 1793, these lord-ministers under that later 
royal victim’s brother, if not under the republic-destroying 
intervening empire. And who will say that the responsi- 
bilities of unheroic men rise always to their wholesale con- 
demnation ? There is a soul of goodness in things evil; 
in protectorates, in restorations. It is undeniable. The 
philosopher says it. The pendant also. And the puerile 
echo it. And the unprincipled. And all the unheroic. 

Dryden, like Pepys, might have continued to wish his 
words on Cromwell true: 
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** His ashes in a peaceful urn shall rest.’’ 


But on January 26, 1661, the Mercurius Publicus 
reports that, for Cromwell, as for other regicides, “in 
pursuance of an order of Parliament the carcass of that 
horrible regicide Oliver Cromwell was digged out of his 
grave,” and on the 3oth (the day of King Charles’s death) 
“was drawn upon a sledge to Tyburn,” and hanged on 
the gallows till sunset; the head then cut off, and set on 
a pole on Westminster Hall—outside which now stands 
the recent Parliament statue of Cromwell—while “the 
loathsome trunk was thrown into a deep hole under the 

allows.” ‘A cowardly and base act,” judges the soldier, 
Sir William Butler, concerning this whole business, ordered 
by the 1660 House of Commons without a dissentient 
voice. On this journey of Cromwell’s body to Tyburn, 
“ all the way, the universal outcry and curses of the people 
went with it.” 


Alas! methinks whom God hath chosen once 
To worthiest deeds, if he through frailty err, 
He should not so o’erwhelm, and, as a thrall, 
Subject him to so foul indignities, 

Be it but for honour’s sake of former deeds. 


So was to write, ten years later, the author of Samson 
Agonistes. Milton might have reflected, doubtless, on 
Cesar, in B.c. 45 declared Imperator et Divus, by a Senate 
then pledging lives and fortunes to defend the life of him 
who, the next year, was murdered before those fleeing 
senators’ eyes. And so the London Public Intelligencer 
at the end of 1658, at Cromwell’s funeral, had told of 
“the effigies of his Highness, standing under a rich cloth 
of State, on a hearse, vested in royal robes, a sceptre in 
one hand and a globe in the other, and a crown on the 
head.” While this same paper, about a year after, in 
1660, had to tell that “out of one of the windows of 
Whitehall . . . the effigies which was made and shown 
with so much pomp, of Oliver Cromwell, was tied unto 
one of the bars of the windows, with a cord round his 
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neck,” by those who, in “the year of No Liberty, 1649,” 
could only utter surreptitiously “A Hue and Crie after 
Cromwell,” beginning: “If any Man or Woman, in City 
or County, can tell tale or tidings of a certain Beast, 
like a Town Bull, with a triangular Jesuiticall Head, a 
toting Red Nose, a long meagre Face, Red fiery Eyes, 
Iron-streaked on sides, a broad Back, long runnagate Legs, 
Bloody Pawes, a burnt Bobtayle, an hollow hypocritical 
Heart—Nol-Nod;” but who, after the Restoration, could 
loud voice themselves in Cowley’s “ Vision concerning his 
late pretended Highness, Cromwell, the wicked : containing 
a discourse in vindication of him by a pretended Angel, 
and the confutation thereof by the author Abraham Cowley, 
1661.” The essayist telling therein how the devil is the 
defender of “‘ the late man who made himself to be called 
Protector.” The Rebellion, says this poet royalist, having 
been, on account of “a little shipmoney,” or the loss “ of 
three or four ears.” 

Indeed, Cromwell looked not like the fairer Charles, 
whom the truculent troopers of Cromwell would style the 
false, fleeting perjured Charles, for whom the love and a 
loyal royal heart could 

sing 
‘The sweetness, mercy, majesty 
And glories of my king; 
and who 
Nothing common did or mean 
Upon that memorable scene, 
But with his keener eye 


The axe’s edge did try: 


Nor call’d the Gods, with vulgar spite, 
To vindicate his helpless right; 

But bow’d his comely head 

Down, as upon a bed. 


Perhaps the Marvell of those last two verses, who came 
to sit in a Restoration Parliament (and to say that the good 
old cause was too good to fight for, and that all should 
have been left to God), would not reject his “ Imaginary 
Conversation * in a later poet’s prose, where he is made 
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to say that Cromwell was hypocritical; and, in counter- 
mining perfidy, was perfidious, yet that his wisdom, his 
valour, and his vigilance saved the nation at Worcester and 
Dunbar; and that though he took unlawful and violent 
possession of supreme authority, yet he exercised it with 
moderation and discretion. Anyway, Cromwell knew the 
eye-love of the mob. Riding in Scotland, with Lambert, 
they were cheered by the populace; and Lambert was 
pleased. ‘‘ Don’t trust them,” said his greater-minded 
chief; “these very persons would shout as much if we 
were going to be hanged.” And when, 


from Ireland coming, 
Bringing rebellion broachéd on his sword, 


he justified Shakespeare’s patriotic prophecy of 


How many would the peaceful city quit 
To welcome 





such an English conqueror; seeing, that we are told “ the 
whole of the inhabitants ” turned out to meet the man of 
Drogheda and Wexford; then, when one said, ‘‘ What a 
crowd has come out to see your Lordship’s triumph,” 
Oliver Cromwell was the wise man to reply: “ Yes, but if 
it were to see me hanged, how many more would come?” 
They were passing Tyburn. Only a decade before the 
scene of 1660. 

Yet Marvell’s own verses are a eulogy on so wondrous 
a man, aged forty when first in war: 


Restless Cromwell could not cease 

In the inglorious arts of peace, 
But through adventurous war 
Urged his active star... . 


And if we would speak true, 
Much to the man is due 


Who from his private gardens, where 
He lived reserved and austere, . . . 
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Could by industrious valour climb 
To ruin the great work of time, 
And cast the kingdoms old 


Into another mould. 


Is Might Right? But Marvell adds, Carlyle-like, that 
Right is Might; and successful revolution its own justi- 


fication : 
Though Justice against Fate complain, 
And plead the ancient Rights in vain— 
But those do hold or break 


As men are strong or weak. 
Indeed, the sword must keep what the sword has won: 


The same arts that did gain 
A power must it maintain. 


Therefore, 
Thou the War’s and Fortune’s son 


March indefatigably on; 
And for the last effect 
Still keep the sword erect. 


Perhaps Marvell’s instinct, not long after the king’s 
death, was that this was no result of a national will; perhaps 
there is much truth, that in slow-changing England the 
Restoration was inevitable, not only from the moment of 
Cromwell’s death, but from the moment of the unpopular 
death of Charles, “ wickedly murdered,” wrote his son’s 
minister Clarendon, when “ he had as great a share in the 
hearts and affections of his subjects in general, was as 
much beloved, esteemed, and longed-for by the people in 
general of the three nations, as any of his predecessors 
had ever been.” Cromwell taught kings they had a lith 
in their necks, said the other breeding, of that churl of 
genius, Carlyle, who could slander, but who could fawn. 


For there in lofty air was seen to stand 

The stern Protector of the conquered land; 

Drawn in that look with which he wept and swore, 
Turned out the members, and made fast the door, 
Ridding the house of every knave and drone, 
Forced—though it grieved his soul—to rule alone. 


Thus, afterwards Crabbe; in the Frank Courtship. 
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Baxter of the Everlasting Rest, chaplain for two years 
in the Puritan army (but suspected, as not hot enough for 
the party), found that “as soon as I was come to the 
army, Oliver Cromwell coldly bid me welcome and never 
spoke one word more to me while I was there.” “He 
thinketh that the end being good and necessary, the neces- 
sary means cannot be bad. . . . He seemed exceedingly 
openhearted by a familiar rustic-affected carriage; but he 
thought secrecy a virtue and dissimulation no vice, and 
simulation—that is, in plain English, a lie—to be a 
tolerable fault in case of necessity; . . . he giveth his 
interest and cause leave to tell him how far professions, 
promises, and vows shall be kept or broken.” 

To the reverent Royalist Vaughan in his The World, 
1650, this may be that Cromwell of the regicide year: 


The darksome statesman, hung with weight and woe, 

Like a thick midnight fog moved there so slow, 
He did not stay nor go. 

Condemning thoughts, like sad eclipses, scowl 
Upon his soul : 

And clouds of crying witnesses without 
Pursued him with one shout. 

Yet digged the mole, and, lest his ways be found, 
Worked underground, 

Where he did clutch his prey: but One did see 
That policy ! 

Churches and altars fed him; perjuries 
Were gnats and flies: 

It rained about him blood and tears, but he 
Drank them as free. 


And Cromwell that same year, 1649, from Youghal, 
addressing the Irish prelates, pledged to support their 
defending people: “By what Law was the Mass... 
ever (!) exercised in any of the Dominions of England or 
Ireland, or Kingdom of Scotland?” This, about a century 
after Anglican prelates had shouted, about what surely 
had been: “ The Mass is abolished.” Cromwell continues 
his ‘history’: ‘ You were intruders herein. And yet 
you call . . . these practices at Wexford, Ross, and 
Tredah (Drogheda) ‘extirpation of the Catholic Religion’ 
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—which had thus again been set on foot by you, by the 
advantage of your Rebellion, and shaking off the just 
authority of the State of England over you. ... For 
the maintenance of your Mass, you would make the poor 
people believe that it is ghostly counsel, and given in love 
to them as your ‘ Flocks’; that they should run into Wars, 
and venture lives; and all upon such a ground as this! 
But if God be pleased to unveil you of your sheeps- 
clothing, that they, ‘the People,’ may see how they have 
been deluded, and by whom, I shall exceedingly rejoice. 
And now for them, ‘the People of Ireland’ I do particu- 
larly declare what they may expect at my hands ”»—“ You 
are a part of Antichrist, whose Kingdom the Scripture so 
expressly speaks should be ‘laid in blood’; yea, ‘in the 
blood of Saints.2 You have shed great store of that 
already: and ere it be long, you must all of you have 
‘blood to drink’: ‘even the dregs of the cup of fury of 
the wrath of God, which will be poured out unto you.” 
The voice is the voice of Nabuchodonosor; the voice of 
Darius; the voice of Antiochus—the threatening tone of 
the wicked to the weak.* But it works up a Carlyle 
editor to shout aloud: “Read in your Bibles and con- 
sider that!” ‘* Liberty,’ Cromwell’s hero-worshipper 
explains, with this Lord Lieutenant means “rigorous 
settled obedience to Laws that are just—Laws grounded 
on the eternal Fact of Things.” Such thundering in the 
face of facts, it is, which has made less passionate historians 
dismiss Carlyle as a charlatan—doubtless without full con- 
sideration of the great ex-Presbyterian peasant, great of 
soul, if not great of heart. But, corrupted into cruelty, 
Carlyle only chuckles: “ No cozening here;”? when Crom- 
well declares his “liberty” to his Catholic victims: “ First, 
I shall not, where I have power, and the Lord is pleased 
to bless me, suffer the exercise of the Mass... . If you 


* “The highest aim of Puritan literature was the exaltation of the strong 
at the expense of the weak,’’says Gardiner. But with Christianity, notes Dean 
Church, “ goodness not strength became the measure of action.” Gardiner 
does add that Puritan literature aimed at exalting “the pre-eminently good at 
the expense of the more moderately virtuous ”; forgetting, perhaps, the Cor- 
delia, the Hermione, the Imogen, the Katherine of the Shakespeare he is here 
contrasting with the author of Paradise Lost and Samson. 
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come into my hands, I shall cause to be inflicted the punish- 
ments appointed by the Laws”—as hanging and disem- 
bowelling alive. “And — said this, and purposing 
honestly to perform it—if this People shall headily run on 
after the counsels of their Prelates and Clergy and other 
Leaders, I hope to be free from the misery and desolations, 
blood and ruin that shall befall them; and shall rejoice to 
exercise utmost severity against them;” as at Drogheda, 
where “ we refused the enemy quarter—about 3,000 strong 
in the Town. When they submitted, their officers were 
knocked on the head. . . . The Governor, Sir Arthur 
Aston, was put to the sword. I believe we put to the 
sword the whole number of the defendants. . . . In the 
great church called St. Peter’s, near 1,000 of them were 
put to the sword, fleeing thither for safety. I believe all 
the friars were knocked on the head promiscuously. I do 
not think Thirty of the whole number escaped with their 
lives. Those that did are in safe custody for the Bar- 
bardoes. . . . This hath been a marvellous great mercy.” 
Or at Wexford, summoned to be delivered “ to me, to the 
use of the State of England ”; which, being taken, “ most 
of the former inhabitants are run away, and many of them 
killed.’ “There before God’s altar fell many sacred 
victims, holy priests of the Lord; others who were seized 
outside the precincts of the church were scourged with 
whips; others hanged; and others put to death by various 
most cruel tortures. . . . There was scarcely a house that 
was not defiled with carnage and full of wailing. In my 
own palace”—the Bishop, Dr. French, is writing to the 
Internuncio at Brussels—“a youth hardly eighteen years 
of age, an amiable boy, as also my gardener and sacristan 
were cruelly butchered; and the chaplain, whom I caused 
to remain behind me at home, was transpierced with six 
mortal wounds. These things were perpetrated in open 
day by the impious assassins; and from that moment . . . 
I have never seen my city or my flock, or my native land 
or my kindred.” “In the woods I passed more than five 
months, that thus I might administer some consolation to 
the few survivors of my flock who had escaped from the 
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massacre;” at the time of which, the bishop lay sick of a 
fever, in a neighbouring town. 

Lynch in Cambrensis Eversus states that in Wexford 
county, shortly afterwards, “an indiscriminate massacre 
of men, women, and children, of which not less than 4,000 
young and old were atrociously butchered.” A contem- 

rary word, from Carlyle’s Edinburgh, states that Crom- 
well, after Drogheda and Wexford, “sparing neither sex 
nor age, exercised all the cruelties of a merciless, inhuman 
and bloody butcher, even brutishly against nature.” 

“Thus ”—wrote Cromwell to Parliament—“it hath 
pleased God to give into your hands His other mercy. 
For which, as for all, we pray God may have all the glory ” 
—where women, and children too, were massacred at Wex- 
ford’s Town Cross, as can no longer be doubted; seeing 
that an early allusion thereto has been discovered, the lack 
of which let Samuel Rawson Gardiner, a generation since, 
doubt that massacre at Wexford—“ where are very good 
houses,” adds Cromwell cannily, “and it were to be wished 
that an honest people would come and plant here.”* His 
showman Carlyle translates: “ Refuse to obey, I will not 
let you continue living! As articulate speaking, veracious, 
orderly men, not as a blustering murderous kennel of 
dogs run rabid, shall you continue in the earth. Choose! 

They rejected his summons.” As Tobias the 
summonses of Sennacherib. As Antigone the summons 
of Creon. Or, in Burke’s translating: “The language 
of tyranny has been at all times the same—your liberty 
is incompatible with my personal safety.” But “remem- 
ber, ye hypocrites,” cries Cromwell on his warpath, 
“Treland was once united to England. That was the 
original (sic) union. . .. You Irish broke the union. 
You unprovoked, put the English to the most unheard-of 
and most barbarous Massacre (without respect of sex or 


* Mr. Belloc has lately reflected: “The preservation of the Faith of the 
Irish is an historical miracle comparable to nothing else in Europe. There 
never was, and please God never can be, [another] so prolonged and insanely 
violent a persecution of men as was undertaken for centuries against the Faith 
m Ireland; and it has completely failed. I know of no example in history 
of failure following upon such effort. It had behind it in combination the two 
most powerful of the evil passions of men—terror and greed.”’ 
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age) that ever the Sun beheld.” Or as Burke again 
translates: “Indeed, I have my opinion on that part of 
history, which I have often delivered—to everyone I have 
conversed with on the subject, and which I mean still to 
deliver whenever the occasion calls for it, which is, that 
the Irish rebellion of 1641 was not only (as our silly 
things called ‘histories’ call it), not utterly unprovoked, 
but that no history I have read furnishes an instance of 
any that was so provoked; and, that in almost all parts of 
it, it has been extremely and most absurdly misrepre- 
sented.”* ‘ Unheard-of confiscations (had been) made in 
the northern parts”—in the glens of Ulster; not yet in 
the valleys of Savoy. ‘The war of chicane succeeded to 
the war of arms and hostile statutes; and a regular series 
of operations was carried on, in courts, by commissions 
and inquisitions, . . . for the total extirpation of the 
interests of the natives in their own soil—until this species 
of subtle ravage, being carried to the last excess of 
oppression and insolence under Lord Strafford, it kindled 
the flames of that rebellion which broke out in 1641.” 

Lecky’s note is: “ On the utter falseness of the common 
story about the rebellion in Ulster having broken out with 
a general massacre, see the very decisive testimony of 
Gardiner’s Fall of the Monarchy of Charles I, ii, 309.” 
When Cromwell found, in it, his cause of conquest and 
theme of slaughter, then it was that an O’Grady was 
writing, how “my mourning’s cause is that my country 
is ground down by a mangy brutish clown, devoid of 
religion or of justice, that these followers of Cromwell 
by whom our Prince was cropped [ of his head] should 
now in our fair dwellings dance and gamble and drink 
away.” 

Cromwell, hat in hand, in Dublin, August 15, 1649, 
to the crowds, declared “that as God has brought me 
hither in safety, yet I doubt not but by Divine Providence 
to restore them all to their just liberties and properties; 
and that all persons whose heart’s affections are real for 


* Correspondence, i, 337. 
¢ Letter to Sir Hercules Langrishe, 1792. 
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the carrying on of this great work against the barbarous 
and bloodthirsty Irish and their confederates and adherents, 
and for propagating of Christ’s Gospel . . . should find 
favour and protection from the Parliament of England 
and from him.” 

This speech (we read at the time) was entertained with 
great applause by “the people” (sic), who called out 
together: “ We will live and die with you.” 

“There was to be complete freedom for those who were 
Puritans; little or none for those who were not,” as wrote 
S. R. Gardiner on Cromwell. Though Mark Pattison 
had been capable of saying, (not unlike other dons, saying 
the same of Milton himself, at his tercentenary in 1908): 
“To Milton, Cromwell was chief of men, in respect of his 
personal qualities, and thorough-going liberality (sic) of 
opinion; and not merely as the foremost man in the 
Commonweal.” Hirelings (says Bohn’s editor of Mil- 
ton’s Prose) labour to dim the glory of Milton and those 
other holy and magnanimous men, who with high and 
honest views, had sought to command for themselves and 
their brethren the full enjoyment of liberty, religious 
and civil; Milton, indeed, defending himself against any 
such plausible panegyrists, by his final words on “True 
Religion” (1673) that “the exercise of popery can be 
tolerated . . . neither publicly, without grievous and 
unsufferable scandal given to all conscientious beholders, 
nor privately, without great offence to God, declared 
against all kind of idolatry, though secret. Ezek. viii 8: 
‘Son of man, dig now in the wall. And when I had 
digged, behold a door; and he said unto me, Go in, and 
behold the wicked abominations that they do here.’ . . . 
Having shown thus that popery, as being idolatrous, is 
not to be tolerated either in public or in private; it must 
now be thought how to remove it.”* With more reason 


* The life and death of the learned and pious, though hardly less bigoted, 
but much more benevolent Bishop Bedell, Protestant Bishop of Kilmore before 
and during the 1641 rising of the dispossessed Irish, has often suggested 
thoughts more just, feelings more loving, policy less thoughtlessly drastic and 
hopelessly perverse, than Milton’s. Bedell hated popery. He learnt Irish, 
longing to convert the Catholic Irish, wherein the government of the English 
imvaders opposed him ; for they wanted no converted Irish to take positions 
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than Shelley or Wordsworth, we exclaim: ‘ That such a 
man should be such a poet!” of 


in the land which they had conquered for themselves. This Anglican Bishop, 
indeed, had parishes of his with ministers but no Protestants, even ministers’ 
wives being Catholics. The worm turned. The rebels rose, headed by lords 
and gentlemen “threatened with captivity of our consciences or losing of our 
lawful liberties or utter expulsion from our native seats,” who thus, loyally 
addressing the king, disclaimed “ barbarous men and uncivility of the com- 
monalty, who have committed many outrages without any order, consenting, 
or privity of ours.” And, “for the mischief happened through the disorder 
of the common sort of people against the English inhabitants, or any other, 
we, with the noblemen and gentlemen of this kingdom, are most willing and 
ready to use ours and their best endeavours in causing restitution and satis- 
faction to be made, as in part we have already done.”” Scoffed at, such words 
of the doomed Catholic landowners, are, by Bedell’s clerical son-in-law 
biographer, who thought of the Catholic bishop coming back, the “ intruding 
usurper,” “that he might set up the abomination of desolation in the church 
of Kilmore next Lord’s day.” This “ popish titular” was himself, indeed (if 
we may trust this minister’s record), a personal abomination of drunkenness, 
and a gross contrast to his gentlemanly rival. Yet the biographer allows that 
Bishop Bedell “ never met with such a piece of uncivility amongst the civilized 
papists in Italy’’—where this Anglican prelate had lived, learning to write 
Italian, and trying to stir up Italians against the Pope, and “to increase the 
number of those that have received any light of truth” against “ the fooleries 
of their idolatry,” finding himself “better satisfied with the sermons of the 
Jews ” than of the friars—‘“ nor amongst the barbarous papists of Ireland, but 
had an honourable reception wheresoever he came as an angel of God”; no 
such uncivility had met this Protestant bishop, as from one of his own proud 
planters, who, because the bishop would dine with his clergy, rather than at 
the big house, had the gates thereof then banged against him. But from his 
own house the English Government official was driven ; he was imprisoned. 
“ And then the titular priest took peaceable possession of all; as having all 
this while, having been wrongfully kept out (as he said).”” Bishop Bedell and 
his Protestants had “leave to use divine exercises of God’s worship, as to 
pray, preach and sing the songs of Sion in a strange land, though in the next 
room the priest was at his Babylonish Mass sometimes.’’ This new sort of 
bishop himself “ was wont to say” that “the Mass was no more the worship 
of God than the barking of dogs.” His last sickness was contracted by a cold 
that he had taken in that sad prison. He died. “And the chiefs of the rebels 
assembled their forces together and accompanied the corpse to the churchyard 
in a great solemnity, and desired the minister to perform the office for the 
dead according to our manner in former times, and: promised not to interrupt 
in the least.” We would not. “But instead thereof they gave him a volley 
of shot and said: Requiescat in pace ultimus Anglorum.” 

“His children, and that little flock that had escaped the fury of the ad- 
versary,” about 1,200 men, women and children, “a sad company of poor 
people as ever were seen together, were sent towards Drogheda ; 2,000 rebels 
accompanying us for our life guard. The country had orders to bring us 
provisions for money, which they did in great plenty.”” Each day for a week 
they went from three to seven miles. On June 26 the Governor of Drogheda 
“met us with a party of horse and foot. The rebels that conducted us took 
solemn leave of us, being sore afraid at the sight of our English forces ; they 
hasted away, having kept us seven nights in the open fields without anything 
under or over us but what each of us carried about us. Yet they offered us 
no violence, save in the night when our men were weary with continual 
watchings they would steal away a good horse and run away; but were very 
civil to us all the way, and many of them wept at our parting from them that 
had lived so long peaceably among them as if we had been one people with 
them.” 126 
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ee that is sincerely good 
And perfectly divine, 
With Truth, and Peace, and Love.* 


The tune sings, out of a somewhat quieter mind than 
the poor seventeenth-century ‘bishop’s’ cruel thinkings 
about the holy Mass, and the worship of wellnigh all 
Christendom, and of his own immediate forefathers. It 
makes one wish to add, in these critical yet groping days, 
words of a twentieth-century clergyman, the Rev. L. Bruce 
Gardiner, in the February (1926) Kimberley Presbyterian 
Churchman. Though, to this writer, the Mass is “ un- 
scriptural and a survival of mystery cults,” yet he does not 
keep to those Bishop Barnes-like tones, but is not ignorant 


that : 


To begin at the centre, the Catholic system is built round the 
altar. Upon it a bloodless Sacrifice is continually offered. He 
Who is the Object of Christian worship is there localized. He is 
bodily present and every act of worship is directed towards that 
spot in the sanctuary where He is. . . . It provides for others 
an assurance of the presence of Christ in every true sanctuary, and 
wherever there is a true priest. To this extent they are perfectly 
right, that nothing else matters in any act of worship if the 
children of men are not brought into contact with the living 


Christ. . . . The Catholic puts first things first. 


For, reflects this disinherited but disillusioned seeker after 
truth: 


‘* The one thing needful in worship, the assurance of a gracious 
Divine Presence, is the one thing left out,’’ among us Presby- 
terians, People come to church to hear preaching, to listen to 
music, to sing psalms and hymns which stir memories and awaken 
associations. ‘They stay away for precisely the same reasons that 
keep them from a concert or a lecture. 


Of course, to repeat, Milton even in prose, could preach : 
“ Whosoever he be though from among the dregs of the 
common people has but sucked in this principle, that he 
was not born for his prince, but for God and his country,t 


* Milton, on Time. 

Tt Defensio Populi Anglicani. But “I am resolved to stand or fall with the 
cause of my God, my king, and country,” have said Dryden (Vindication of the 
Duke of Guise, 1684) and many another Christian, scholar, and gentleman. 
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he deserves the reputation of a learned, and an honest, and 
a wise man more, and is of greater use in the world, than 
yourself,” Salmasius. But woe, at that date to an Irish 
Catholic, who would hold that principle, and would worship 
God according to the way of his and Milton’s fathers, and 
would throw his slender strength in battle against his 
country’s only foe, and foe of his faith. And Milton, 
as secretary, seems to have written the Council of State’s 
letter approving the House’s vote on “ the execution done 
at Drogheda as an act both of justice to them and mercy 
to others.” Both the English and Scottish Parliaments 
decreed in 1644, that there was to be no quarter for Irish 
fighting for the king. Irish soldiers in great numbers 
were murdered in prison or on the field. Irish prisoners 
at sea were thrown in, back to back. In one day eighty 
women and children, wives and children of Irish soldiers, 
were thrown over a high bridge in Scotland (Lecky, i 83). 
In Ireland there were the aforesaid general promiscuous 
murders, men, women, children. Lord Castlehaven 
accused the Cromwellians in power in Ireland of “the 
slaughter of thousands of innocent men, women and 
children, better subjects than themselves — by cruel 
massacring and hanging and torturing.” 

However, Cromwell’s (May 26, 1658) letter to Louis 
XIV, “ most serene and potent king, most close friend and 
ally” (one of the many letters Milton wrote for him to 
various States denouncing the Duke of Savoy’s persecution 
of the Vaudois Protestants), spoke of “that miserable 
slaughter of the People of the Valleys,” “that most 
sanguinary massacre which spared no age, nor either sex.” 
“ Many of these people are ejected from their old Habita- 
tions; their native Religion is prohibited to many . . . anew 
fortress has been built, out of which soldiers frequently 
sallying plunder or kill whomsoever they meet.”* 


* Not there, as in Ireland and England, had the creed of a thousand years 
been made a crime by a doctrine of yesterday. Yet, in truth, when a saint— 
Vincent Ferrer (1357-1419)—had been sent to convert the medieval Vaudois 
sect, (holding, then, that ministry and right to property depended on virtue, 
but not yet holding doctrines of their later Calvinist persuaders), he himself 
fasting and praying beyond measure, wrote: “1 tremble and am confounded 
when I consider the terrible judgement hanging over high-placed Churchmen 
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Slain, by the bloody Piedmontese, who roll’d 
Mother with infant down the rocks. 

Cries, from Wexford, to Heaven, and to Cromwell, are 
by him transmitted to the Speaker, as “ propositions, which 
for their abominableness, manifesting also the impudency 
of the men ”—now slaughtered—“ I thought to present to 

our view.” Such propositions as: (1) That the people 
of Wexford have leave to practise the Catholic Religion; 
(2) That the regular and secular clergy be permitted to 
hold livings and to exercise their ministry; (3) That the 
Bishop be suffered to govern his diocese; (4) That the 
rrison be allowed to withdraw with honours of war; 
(5) That such inhabitants as wish it may withdraw, and 
take their goods; (10) That there should be an amnesty. 

Something of what is real liberty, the Irish could under- 
stand had been offered, anyway, by the Earl of Ormond 
from Kilkenny Castle, proclaiming, for Charles I, in 1648, 
“That no Roman Catholic . . . shall be molested in per- 
sons or goods for not hearing any service by virtue of 
statute in the second year of Queen Elizabeth, or by any 
other; and that Roman Catholics shall not be bound to 
take the Oath of Supremacy ”—against the Pope. And 
on these Articles of Peace, and their “ special graces and 
favours to the papist rebels of Ireland” Multon-cum- 
Cromwell, had already made their usual observations, that 
they are “full of contumely and dishonour to parliament 
and army”; as is also “an insolent and seditious repre- 
sentation from the Scots presbytery at Belfast, a barbarous 
nook of Ireland ”; whose “ own unexampled virulence hath 
wrapt them into the same guilt, made them accomplices 
and assistants to the same abhorred Irish rebels,” whom 
Milton defames in the accustomed manner, so as to justify 
every thought and act of fury in every “ true born English- 
man,” who cannot “so much as barely read those Articles 








living at ease in rich palaces whilst so many souls redeemed by the blood of 
Christ perish. I pray without ceasing the Lord of the harvest that He will 
send good workmen into His harvest’’—in those days of the Great Schism, 
of Popes and anti-popes. Resistance to the Church of some Churchmen, has 
often been resistance, however perverse, to the world. Then ensue fanaticism, 
often lawlessness, then persecutions, then rebellion, then a Protestant revolu- 
tion and ruin. 
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without indignation and disdain” from “those bloody 
rebels,” with their “merciless and barbarous massacre of 
so many thousand English; who had used their right and 
title to that country, with such tenderness and moderation.” 
And Ormond “ grants the Irish rebels, till the performance 
of all these articles, that 15,000 foot and 2,500 horse shall 
remain a standing army of papists at the beck and command 
of” Lord Dillon, Lord President of Connaught, Lord 
Muskerry, Lord Athenry, Sir Lucas Dillon, Sir Nicholas 
Plunket, Alexander MacDonnell, Donnogh O?Callaghan, 
Tyrlah O‘Neile, “and other arch rebels, . . . in the head 
of a mixed rabble, part papists, part fugitives, and part 
savages.” 

(O Owen Roe, why did you die, 

And leave us to Cromwell’s cruel bands? *) 


“And, anyway” (chants on, Milton’s ‘ thorough-going 
liberality ’), “ what more blasphemous whole religion than 
popery plunged into idolatrous and ceremonial superstition, 
the very death of all true religion; figured to us by the 
scripture itself in the shape of that beast, full of the names 
of blasphemy? ... All men who are true Protestants; 
of which number he [Ormond] gives himself out to be 
one;”’t so Milton continues, as to the first Anglican Ormond 
—‘“know not a more immediate and killing subverter of 
all true religion than Antichrist, whom they generally 
[ universally | believe to be the pope and church of Rome.” 
“ Suffer not your privileges, your confederacies, the liberty 
of your consciences, your religion itself” (so Milton, for 
Oliver, also wrote, in 1655, to Evangelic cities of Switzer- 
land), “to be trampled under foot by the worshippers of 
idols.’ He is pleading against that persecution of the 
Vaudois, so “ resolute and constant in the orthodox religion 
received from ancestors,” “ to be exterminated, unless they 
renounce their religion received from their forefathers ”— 

* Thomas Davis’s Lament for Owen Roe O’ Neill. 

+ Dryden’s Protestant opinion (Vindication of the Duke of Guise), if not 


Milton’s, was that “they who cast in the Church of England as ready to 


embrace popery are either knaves enough to know they lie or fools — 
not to have considered the tenets of that Church, which are diametri 


opposite to popery ; and more so than of the sects.” 
14340 
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Peter Waldo, in the twelfth century. Such threat and 
persecution, seeming, if not more fearful, yet less hypo- 
critical, than had been Cromwell’s “meddling with no 
man’s conscience;” provided he did not follow his conscience 
and hear Mass; as Vaudois forefathers had heard it for 
some thousand years. 

But for their modern Vaudois, Cromwell, through 
Milton, pleads, not only with other Protestant states, but 
(1658) once more with “the most Serene and Potent” 
Papist, Louis XIV, “august Friend and Confederate,” 
“most Christian King,” whom “I conjure by that same 

oodly ornament of most Christian. . . . God Almighty 
ne preserve your Majesty in safety, and continue a lasting 
ce between us, to the common good of the Christian 
world.” To “ the most Eminent Lord, Cardinal Mazarin,” 
“your excellency’s most affectionate, Oliver, from our 
Court at Whitehall, June, 1658,” writes, lauding the 
Cardinal’s “extraordinary prudence and virtue” in 
“managing the most important affairs of the world. 
Which, that your Eminency may long and _ happily 
administer . . . to the common good of the whole 
Christian republic, we shall never be —— in our prayers 
to implore.” And Milton, in himself also, (who, two 
decades earlier, had dwelt with pride on his description of 
the Catholic religion as a devouring grim wolf with privy 
paw), had then passed immediately into Italy, to be greeted 
by Italian gentlemen, priests, prelates, cardinals; of whose 
brethren in France Johannes Miltonus Anglus was to 
write: “The clergy, those insolent vermin, who saw at a 
distance the fate which menaced, and which I pray may 
one day overtake their gluttony and extravagance ”»—when 
" Matthew Arnold reflected) we in England had our 
uritan controversialists; while France had St. Vincent de 
Paul,* so merciful to Cromwell’s victims and exiles. And 

* But if Izaak Walton has to mourn how few Anglican clergymen were 
like his holy and humble Mr. George Herbert, so (as Bishop Bellord reminds 
us, of that St. Vincent de Paul's early seventeenth-century day) “ professional 
training for the priestly state there was almost none” in France; a “ calamitous 
state of things, guarded by the passions and personal interests of king, and 


aristocracy, and Churchmen themselves.” And yet that was the France of the 
Jesuit martyrs in America, and had been the motherland of the spirit of 
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the author of the Essays of Simulation and Dissimulation 
also had been lately cutting out from the English form of his 
Advancement of Learning the passages which, in the Latin, 
told, in the spirit of the eternal veracities, facts about the 
great educators of the day, the learned early Jesuits. We— 


take upon us the mystery of things, 
As if we were God’s spies. 


But we have to be, or we are, “scurvy politicians.” 

In 1655 had come Cromwell’s Proclamation for execu- 
tion of laws against priests and recusants. In 1657 his 
Independents, who had been loud for toleration, passed 
the Act by which anyone over sixteen might be called on 
to abjure Catholic belief. If he would not, then two-thirds 
of property confiscated. And Cromwell gave assent— 
“one of the last legislative performances of the Crom- 
wellian Parliament” (Morley). And yet, on December 
26, 1656, to Cardinal Mazarin (who had asked such 
toleration for Catholics in England, as Cromwell was 
accustomed to praise France for granting to Protestants): 
“T cannot, as the face of my affairs now stands, answer 
your call for toleration; . . . although I believe that 
under my Government your Eminency, in the behalf of 





St. Francois de Sales. Its religious apostles were to draw souls up to for- 
gotten heights, rather than leave them on the world’s low level of hatred, 
malice, and all uncharitableness. Though, even of Cromwell:and Milton's 
Christian heroes, need one say that an Erasmus was always the self-healed 
physician rightly judging the whole of them? ‘“ Who are these gospellers ?” 
had said that glory of the priesthood, and their shame. ‘“ Multitudes have 
become far worse than they were. In their assemblies you never see one 
of them heave a sigh, shed a tear, or strike his breast, even on the days that 
are sacred to affliction. Few of them confess their sins even to God. They 
wallow in sensuality. Their discourses are little else than calumnies against 
the priesthood.” ‘See these controversialists coming out from hearing this 
preaching,” continued Erasmus, “ malignant hate in all eyes, fury in their 
flushed, censorious faces.’”’ Four centuries later, in 1926, Mr. F. W. Chambers 
writes: “When I was engaged in journalism I got an ex-Nonconformist 
minister to attend a Protestant demonstration in London for me. He told me 
afterwards that he had never witnessed anything so appalling as the almost 
devilish hatred which showed itself in the faces of the audience, practically 
all of them over sixty, when they were hurling their anathemas against Rome.” 
Truly, odious self-righteousness blinds reformers, and is as poison in their 
veins, from age to age. In nineteenth-century Paris, sermons by the ex-pere 
Hyacinthe were ever on Erasmus’s theme—bad priests, bad Pope. Though 
once, after hearing him, a young ouvrier did note to me with relief: “ Pour 
cette fois il a laisse le Pape tranquille.” Le pauvre homme! 
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Catholics, has less reason for complaint as to rigour upon 
men’s consciences than under the Parliament. For I have 
. of very many, had compassion, and have plucked 
many out of the raging fire of persecution, which did 
tyrannize over their consciences, and encroached by an 
arbitrariness of power upon their estates... . It is my 
purpose, as soon as I can remove some weights that press 
me down, to make a further progress herein, and dis- 
charge my promise to your Eminency.” These words 
Milton wrote out. This Cromwell, Milton still praised. 
Yet is the Protector here “the great dissembler”? 
Indeed, in 1650 he had challenged instances of men even 
in Ireland suffering under him for religion! As Voltaire 
is said to have said—but speaking as one less wise, con- 
cerning the prophet Habacuc—“enfin, il est capable de 
tout;” for, in Lord Morley’s words, that challenge of 
Oliver Cromwell’s is “one of the most daring of all the 
imaginary pictures that English statesmen have ever 
drawn of Ireland.” 
And his panegyrist Waller was to sing his fiction of 
Oliver’s England, that: 


Whether this portion of the world were rent 
By the rude ocean from the continent 

Or thus created—it was sure designed 

To be the sacred refuge of mankind. 


Hither the oppresséd shall henceforth resort, 
Justice to crave and succour at your court, 
And then your Highness, not for ours alone, 
But for the world’s protector shall be known. 


“No reasonable man would now, we trust, speak of the 
slaughters in Ireland as anything but atrocious crimes. 
To call them ‘terrible surgery,’ as Carlyle has done, is 
to efface the line which separates evil from good” 
(Atheneum, December 25, 1897). This was very 
properly if complacently said. But, alas! a reasonable 
clergyman, Professor in Trinity College, Dublin, prints, 
even a quarter of a century later, a sonnet on 
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Cromwell. 


Hail, King of men! best of the mighty ones 
That justify the rule of one srtong hand; 
. . O Great Conqueror! 


Oh! return, 
To scourge rebellion with unfailing rod, 
That England’s foes to fear her name may learn. 


(Anglior Anglis, such an ‘Irishman’ is, would be said 
by Professor Francis Newman, uttering his prayer: “ May 
my country be defeated if it is in the wrong.” For, said 
the English professor: “‘ That is the only patriotic prayer 
for an En lishman.”) But one likes to quote, from this 
year, a ve in the Presbyterian College, Belfast—the 
Rev. J. Darcy, writing of “Ireland in the Purpose of 
God,” in a volume of essays by various writers, Towards 
a Better Ireland, wherein, after speaking of the “ glorious 
story ” of old Catholic Ireland “in religion and learning,” 
and of how, “during the centuries of English domination, 
crime after crime against Irish culture was perpetrated,” 
the Presbyterian divine of to-day adds: “For many of 
which, the descendants of the criminals have long since 
repented.” 
Mr. William Watson, indeed, in 1904, was to sing of 

the great Puritan warrior and conqueror : 

Late was the voice that called thee forth to fame, 

O mighty Captain. When the tempest rose, 

Thou didst awake and arm thee for thy foes. 

Then, labour, warfare, triumph, power, acclaim; 

The height that was a throne in all but name; 

And after lordly life a kingly close. 


Then, foul dishonour done to thy repose, 
And then, how slow! the adjudging ages came. 


And art thou summed at last and measured? Nay. 
For what is princely puissance? Tis to stand 

On tops and turrets of the blazing day, 

Thy speech and acts all naked, thou alone 
Concealed; thou only, save to Him that planned 
The labyrinthine hearts of kings, unknown. 


But Sir William Watson came, in Ireland Arisen, 1921, 
to “hope that Europe has not only seen the last of those 
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supermen or superbullies who have heretofore monopo- 
lized so large a share of her admiration, but that she will 
ere long make one stupendous bonfire of all the ideas 
which have conspired to render such counterfeit heroes 
and their spurious heroism possible. . .. In order to 
subjugate an alien race, it is necessary that the prospective 
subjugator should be uninterested in them. Are they a 
people of singular natural fascination? He must not feel 
it. Have they a rich and beautiful language? He had 
better see to its suppression. Do they cherish a perfervid 
patriotism? Let him first abase it, then crucify it.” His 
“business is to disguise imperial cupidity with a mask of 
pretended beneficence, and to frame arguments meant to 
prove that the retention of forcibly or fraudulently 
acquired territories, and the highly lucrative exploitation 
of their dispossessed peoples, are a service to man and 
a sight pleasant to God.” Milton himself was to put into 
the mouth of his “ patient Son of God” the declaration : 


They err who count it glorious to subdue 
By conquest far and wide. . . . 

What do these worthies 
But rob and spoil, burn, slaughter, and enslave 
Peaceable nations, neighbouring or remote, 
Made captive, yet deserving freedom more 
Than those their conquerors, who leave behind 
Nothing but ruin wheresoe’er they rove, 
And all the flourishing works of peace destroy. 


Marvell, as panegyrist of Cromwell’s campaign in Ireland, 
had sung, that 


Now the Irish are ashamed 
To see themselves in one year tamed :* 
So much one man can do 


That does both act and know. 


‘They can affirm his praises best, 

And have, though overcome, confest 
How good he is, how just 
And fit for highest trust. 


* August 13, 1649-May, 1650. 
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This poet’s judgement might be discounted, indeed, at 
once, when we find him going on to praise Cromwell at 
“the Commons’ feet,” while he 


forbears 
His fame to make it theirs (!)}— 


Cromwell, who but a few years after, 


with deep oaths and vows 
Swore all the Commons out o’ th’ House; 
Vow’d that the red-coats would disband, 
Ay, marry wou’d they, at their [the Commons] command; 
And troll’d them on, and swore and swore, 
Till th’ army turn’d them out of door.* 


But, to repeat, the Commons of our days have put up 
a statue to Cromwell, their House’s destroyer. I would 
vote for it, said an Irish member of Parliament, were I 
an Englishman; for Cromwell was a great force for 
England. But as an Irishman, I would not; being here 
as a representative of Ireland, where Cromwell made him- 
self infamous. 

“Tt is as an Englishman that Cromwell must be judged; 
and it is unreasonable,” said Frederic Harrison, in 1899, 
“to ask Scots or Irish to join us to-day. Though Crom- 
well gave Scotland good government for the first time in 
its history, so that a Scotchman and an enemy writes: ‘ We 
always reckon those eight years of the usurpation a time 
of great peace and prosperity’; though he certainly pre- 
pared the way for the ultimate Union—the source of 
Scotland’s happiness and glory—yet it will not be for- 
gotten that Cromwell conquered Scotland, and ruled it as 
a conqueror. As to Ireland, Cromwell remorselessly 
carried out the atrocious policy of his age, and of our 
country. For my part I never will palliate or condone it. 
And the ‘ curse of Cromwell’ in the mouth of Irishmen 
will long rest on his memory and on our peace.” 


W. F. P. STOCKLEY. 


* Hudibras, ii. 181. 
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KING ALFRED 
AS AUTHOR 


ING ALFRED is chiefly remembered, by readers 

of English history, as the defender of his country 
against the Danes—as the King who saved Wessex, and 
thereby saved England. He will be also remembered as 
the great ruler in times of peace. But comparatively few 
will know anything of his literary work. Yet E. A. 
Freeman has written: “It is perhaps, after all, in his literary 
aspect that the distinctive beauty of Alfred’s character 
shines forth most clearly.” 

Next to religion, King Alfred’s greatest interest appears 
to have been education. His biographer, Asser, describes 
his keen desire for learning as soon as peace was secured; 
and he tells us how the King sought helpers from Mercia 
and abroad. For he had worked enthusiastically at his 
own much-delayed education: books were regularly read 
to him; and later he studied Latin and learned to translate 
it into Anglo-Saxon. Asser tells the story of the 
King’s handbook, or Enchiridion—a volume in which he 
wrote down quotations from books, and notes on various 
subjects of religious or general interest. His great work 
in literature was for the instruction of his subjects. He 
wrote no original work, but he placed before his people 
a few of the best books of his age, translated from Latin 
into their own Anglo-Saxon language. He made these 
translations himself, or caused them to be made; and he 
attempted to improve the works he translated by many 
additional remarks of his own. These additions of King 
Alfred, and the prefaces he wrote to the books, are of the 
greatest interest to modern readers. They contain many 
valuable sentences, and give us the views of a King a 
thousand years ago on many of the deepest subjects of 
human thought: they also reveal to us his character. 

Through the ravages of the Danes, the art and learning 
of Northumbria and of the part of England known as the 
Dane-law had been destroyed. Abbeys, monasteries and 
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churches had been burned. Alfred writes in his Preface 
to Gregory’s Pastoral Care: “I remembered also how | 
saw, before it had all been ravaged and burned, that the 
churches throughout the whole of England stood filled 
with treasures and books, and there was also a great multi- 
tude of God’s servants, but they had very little knowledge 
of the books, for they could not understand anything 
of them, because they were not written in their own 
language. ... So clear was learning decayed among 
English folk that very few were there on this side Humber 
that could understand their rituals in English, or translated 
aught out of Latin into English, and I ween there were 
not many beyond the Humber, so few of them were there, 
that I cannot bethink me a single one south of Thames, 
when I came to my kingdom.” And then Alfred gives 
his account of his practical endeavours to promote. the 
education of his subjects. ‘In old times men came hither 
from foreign lands to seek instruction; and now, if we are 
to have it, we can only get it from abroad. . . . When! 
remembered all this, I wondered extremely that the good 
and wise men who were formerly all over England, and had 
perfectly learnt all the books, did not wish to translate 
them into their own language. But again I soon answered 
myself, and said: ‘They did not think that men would 
ever be so careless and that learning would so decay’; 
through that desire they abstained from it, and they wished 
that the wisdom in this land might increase with our 
knowledge of languages.” He then points out how the 
law (the Bible) was first in Hebrew and Greek, and that 
it was afterwards translated into Latin, and other Christian 
nations translated portions into their own language. He 
proceeds, addressing Bishop Waerfirth: ‘ Therefore it 
seems better to me, if ye think so, for us also to translate 
some books which are most needful for all men to know 
into the language which we can all understand, and for 
you to do, as we very easily can if we have tranquillity 
enough—that is, that all the youth now in England of free 
men, who are rich enough to be able to devote themselves 
to it, be set to learn as long as they are not fit for any 
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other occupation, until that they are well able to read 
English writing; and let those be afterwards taught more 
in the Latin language who are to continue learning, and 
be promoted to a higher rank. When I remembered how 
the knowledge of Latin had formerly decayed throughout 
England, and yet many could read a writing, I 
began, amongst other various and manifold troubles of 
this kingdom, to translate into English the book which 
is called in Latin Pastoralis, and in English Shepherd’s 
Book, sometimes word by word and sometimes according 
to the sense, as I had learnt it from Plegmund, my Arch- 
bishop, and Asser, my Bishop, and Grimbold, my Mass 
priest, and John, my Mass priest. And when I had learnt 
it as I could best understand it, and as I could most clearly 
interpret it, I translated it into English, and I will send a 
copy to every bishopric in my Kingdom. . . .” 

In his Preface to his translation of the Consolation 
of Boethius, Alfred implores every one of those who 
list to read this book, that he would pray for him, and not 
blame him, if he more rightly understood it than he could: 
“For every man must, according to the measure of his 
understanding and according to his leisure, speak that 
which he speaketh, and do that which he doeth.” 

Books had been written previously, almost exclusively 
in Latin; but from Alfred’s time Anglo-Saxon literature 
began; and thus he laid the foundation of English litera- 
ture. But perhaps his greatest educational work was the 
commencement of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle—a record 
of the chief events in the history of England, written in 
the Anglo-Saxon language. Alfred first ordered its com- 
pilation, and probably dictated some of it himself. The 
earlier historical records are based on previous Latin 
Chronicles; but it is thought that the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle was taken in hand by him about 887 or 890. 
It contains a record of the chief events in his own reign, 
and it is the best record we possess of the early history 
of England from the time of King Egbert. It was con- 
tinued, after Alfred’s death, down to the end of the reign 
of King Stephen. 
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Briefly stated, Alfred’s chief literary works were: An 
Anglo-Saxon version of the work of the historian Orosius 
(a well-known history of the world); a translation of Bede’s 
Ecclesiastical History of England; a translation, with 
additions and comments, of The Consolation.of Philosophy, 
by Boethius; an Anglo-Saxon version of Gregory’s Pastoral 
Care—probably translated by Alfred’s Bishops, at his bid- 
ding, but the Preface is by Alfred himself; Blossom Gather. 
ings, from St. Augustine; the Laws of King Alfred 
(Alfred’s dooms); the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, compiled and 
continued at his command; the Handbook, or Enchiridion, 
which is described by Asser, but no traces of which have 
been found since the middle of the twelfth century. 

Alfred’s keen interest in geography is shown in his 
translation of Orosius, where he adds much geographical 
detail of the advance of the knowledge of Europe from 
the time of Orosius up to his own time, and mentions the 
voyages of Norwegians* to the North Sea and Baltic. 

A few of King Alfred’s comments and additions in the 
works he translated will indicate his character and opinions 
—they are mostly from his translation of Boethius. 


““No wise man should desire a soft life if he careth for 
any worship here from the world or for eternal life after 


this life is over.” 


As Alfred could trace his descent to Cerdic, the first West 
Saxon King, his two following remarks on high birth are 


specially noteworthy : 


“ Now true high birth is of the mind, not of the flesh.” 

“For a man’s goodness and high heritage are rather of 
the mind than of the flesh.” 

“ Surely good report and good esteem are for every man 
better and more precious than any wealth.” 

“ Fools think that everybody is as blind as themselves, 
and that none can see what they themselves cannot.” 


* Those interested in the subject will find an article by E. D. Laborde on 
“ King Alfred’s System of Geographical Description in his Version of Orosius 
in the Geographical Journal, August, 1923. 
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“ He that desireth Divine Wisdom cannot find it with 
ride.” 

ee For every other thing in this world man desireth 
either because it will help him to power, or to get some 
pleasure, save only a true friend; him we love for love’s 
sake, and for our trust in him, though we can hope for 
no other return from him.” 

“Nature joins friends together and unites them with 
a very inseparable love; but by means of these worldly 
goods, and the wealth of this life, we oftener make foes 
than friends.” 

“'Two things honour and power can do if they fall into 
the hands of a fool: they can cause him to be respected 
and even revered by other fools.” 

“Tf it be not in a man’s power to do a good deed, let 
him have the good intent, which is equally good.” 

“When I rise aloft with these my servants (of 
philosophy) we look down upon the storms of this world, 
even as the eagle does when he soars in stormy weather 
above the clouds, where no storm can harm him.” 


At some length Alfred set forth a simile of the Waggon 
and the Axle, with respect to religion. His conclusions 
may be quoted : 


“So do the best men: the nearer to God they set their 
love, and the more they despise earthly things, the less 
care is theirs.” 

“And so also these men are most free from care, both 
in this present life of tribulation and in the life to come, 
that are firmly fixed in God. But the farther they are 
sundered from God, the more sorely are they confounded 
and afflicted both in mind and body.” 


Finally, Alfred’s great ideal of life is given in the following 
words : 


“Tt has ever been my desire to live honourably whilst 
I was alive, and after my death to leave to them that 
should come after me my memory in good works.” 
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And this last is perhaps the remark which best reveals 
King Alfred’s character: it might suitably serve as his 
epitaph; and, as R. J. Green has said, “his aim has been 
more than fulfilled.” 

Of King Alfred’s literary work E. A. Freeman has truly 
written: “In Alfred there is no sign of literary pedantry, 
ostentation or jealousy; nothing is done for his own glory; 
he writes, just as he fights and legislates, with a single 
eye to the good of his people... . He is simply an 
editor and translator, working honestly for the improve 
ment of the subjects whom he loved. This is really a 
purer fame, and one more in harmony with the other 
features of Alfred’s character, than the highest achieve- 
ments of the poet, the historian, or the philosopher.” 


R. T. WILLIAMSON. 
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AS there ever been a more startling paradox than 
the mania of our time for committing intellectual 
suicide? I mean, the earnest application of the intelli- 
nce to the problem supplied by intelligence itself, along 
with the almost invariable solution, that intelligence is 
useless; or, at least, that the intellect can never know any- 
thing for certain, not for lack of evidence, but because of 
its own nature. There is, we understand, a strong re- 
action against the modern psychology, as they call it, due 
no doubt to the frightful results that anyone can see have 
followed from that misuse to which almost alone, one 
would say, it has been put; but, for all that, we fear that 
the harm has been done, and just at the moment when 
everything implores us to provide some firm principles 
that can permit us to make good and enduring choices, 
people are being thrown back on to those instincts which 
it is the human job to control, as though they were the 
only things it was safe to obey. Hence, Dr. F. J. Sheen 
has done everyone who will accept it a good service by 
writing his God and Intelligence, A Critical Study in the 
Light of St Thomas’ Philosophy (Longmans). His method 
of first putting down a number of modern theories as to 
the nature of intellect and of the knowledge of God 
possible by means of such an intellect isa good one. For 
this “mass formation ” enables us to get a general view 
of the forces in array, and to see how very homogeneous 
they really are. Modern philosophy is not such a Babel as 
they sometimes say; for even should it turn out to talk 
nonsense, it is the same kind of nonsense, rather as if, to 
put it the other way round, all our poets should express 
their conflicting sentiments exclusively in Limericks. This 
sounds as unsympathetic as Dr. Sheen is said by some to 
be; but he was not asked to be sympathetic just here, or 
the reverse, any more than a maker of maps or the com- 
piler of Bradshaw is asked for tender emotion. 
In the second part he sets forth St Thomas’ doctrine 
and applies it to what he has been talking about; and here, 
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too, we are pretty sure that his opponents would think 
him unsympathetic (not that he is ever acrimonious or 
impolite, but there is a real relentlessness about St Thomas), 
but it must always be annoying to the muddled theorist 
when a very clear light is turned on the muddle. Possibly 
we simplify too much (but we doubt if Dr. Sheen would 
think so) if we find the root of a great deal of poisoned 
jungle in that mental mud which enables a man to begin 
with a perfectly amorphous notion of biological evolution 
and then transport it into the psychological and intellectual 
domains. Living creatures are supposed to “turn into” 
something else, and then emotions are regarded as “ turn- 
ing into” ideas. It seems incredible that, as Dr. Sheen 
says, those very writers “ divinize ” the intellect who deny 
to it any value worth mentioning, but so it certainly is, 
and if there is any confusion in our minds after reading 
this book, it is none of his making. We are bound to say 
that exactly in proportion as this modern sort of philosophy 
triumphs, we are doomed to despair of the race, for it 
removes the one and only thing that can emancipate and 
develop us—that is, Principle, always and fully reliable, 
together with that which — thence and from nowhere 
else, adequate motive for choices. It is the duty of 
Catholics to preach to all whom their voice can in any way 
reach, the philosophia perennis that is their heirloom, and 
we see a few signs that this will be welcomed, even in the 
realm of sociology. As we write, the general strike is 
being declared. We have read what we could about tt, 
and we are still wondering whether we have discovered a 
single principle of any primary sort being attended to by 
either side. That “the Constitution must survive,” that 
“Capitalism must be destroyed,” are principles of a sort, 


but not primary, and quite possibly both of them meaning- 
less. C. C. NE 


T was a happy inspiration ‘hat prompted Dr. Corcoran 
to suggest Roman Education (Clarendon Press) under 
the Empire as a line of study to Father Aubrey Gwynn, 


S.J. For here in this clear and astonishingly vivid and 
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convincing book, with all its stately learning, we have at 
last in English the two streams of Greco-Roman culture 
traced back authoritatively and authentically to their 
divergent sources. In English, real English. Where 
Fr. i translates from his texts (presumably the 
translations are his own), Cicero and Petronius and 
Seneca speak in a pulsing, idiomatic vernacular that 
brings them so near to you you can see the very texture 
of the togas and the very play of their features. Another 
thing, he can always be counted on to hit on the right 
modern word for the Greek or Roman idea. Here, for 
example: “At Sparta, from the age of seven, boys 
ceased by law to belong to their homes, and were 
incorporated in one or other of the famous ‘packs’ 
characteristic of the Spartan system.” Under the Lycur- 
ean constitution the Greeks had “boarding schools.” 
The Roman schools, before Spurius Carvilius started 
charging fees, remind us, like the history of Irish hedge- 
schools, “that a sound tradition of national educa- 
tion can exist for centuries without any form of per- 
manent endowment or state control.” Similarly, Colu- 
mella’s plea for agriculture after the formation of the 
latifundia sounds like the speech of a twentieth-century 
Protectionist-Conservative in England. 

The old politior humanitas is all over this book, and 
Fr. Gwynn wears the robe of genuine scholarship with a 
light and easy grace that is very rare. When, therefore, a 
rhetor or sophistes rises to elucidate or illustrate a point 
the picture we get is curiously and refreshingly realistic. 
The effect is as if you were to find a bit of a reel of an 
Augustan film. Let us just take two such choses vues. 
“ Cassius was one day present at a lecture given by Cestius, 
when the rhetor began to brag about his success. ‘If I 
were a gladiator,’ he said, ‘I would be Fusius; if I were a 
dancer, I would be Bathyllus; if I were a racehorse, I would 
be Melissio!? The allusions were to favourites of the day : 
but the retort was unexpected. ‘Yes,’ cried Cassius, from 
the back of the hall, ‘and if you were the town-drain, 
you’d be the cloaca maxima!?” The other deals with the 
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Cesarian and enemy of Cicero, Asinius Pollio, who seems 
to have been a good sort: “A spanish poet from Corduba 
was to read a poem on Cicero’s death, and began his 
recitation with the pompous hexameter : 


‘Conticuit Latiae tristis facundia linguae.’ 


Pollio at once got up from his seat and left the room, 
‘You may do what you like in your own house, Messalla, 
he said (Messalla was the host and introducer of the 
Spaniard), ‘but I am not prepared to listen to a man who 
thinks me dumb!” 

The contrast between the training of the Roman boy 
and that of the Greek, a few centuries B.c., is brought 
out by Fr. Gwynn with great effectiveness and skill: on 
the one hand, a profound reverence for the home and the 
mos maiorum, the hard patria potestas, the austere and 
unlovely utilitarianism; on the other, a collegiate life, a 
nicely trained and adjusted harmony of mind and body, 
a social outlook, an officious state, and a parent at his best 
indifferent. Incidentally, too, there is an exceedingly 
lucid contrast between the aims of the Isocratean school 
and the idealism of Plato, tending both to converge upon 
the serene commonsense of Aristotle. It was, indeed, a 
tremendous educational revolution that took place in 
Rome between the time when Livius Andronicus trans- 
lated the Odyssey into Latin for his pupils and the time 
when Vespasian made Quintilian the first public professor 
of Rhetoric; but one is amused (or saddened) by the 
thought that then, as now, though all might agree on the 
purpose and aim of education, hardly any two theorists 
agree on the means by which that aim may be reached or 


that purpose achieved. 
P. McB. 


MONG the recent volumes of the popular “ Orchard 

Series” (Burns Oates and Washbourne) are The 
New Testament—Rheims, 1582; Certain Godly and 
Devout Prayers, by Bishop Tunstall; and The Blind 
Obedience of an Humble Penitent, by Sylvester Jenks. 
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The Rheims New Testament, since its fourth edition in 
1633, has been altered so much by various editors—notably 
by Challoner—that to call the version now in common use 
the “ Rheims Version” is, as Cardinal Wiseman said, an 
abuse of terms. The original translation is now reprinted, 
not, as the Editor tells us, for general use or to supersede 
current English versions, but for scholars and students of 
the English Bible. In the course of an interesting “ Intro- 
duction,” Dom Roger Hudleston points out the use made 
by the framers of the Authorized Version of the Rheims 
Version and its consequent importance in the history of the 
English language. 

Bishop Tunstall may have been too subservient under 
Henry VIII, but he stood firm under Elizabeth, and died, 
a confessor to the faith, in prison after being deprived of 
his See of Durham. These beautiful Latin prayers, 
redolent throughout of the Holy Scriptures, are a witness 
to his deep devotion of heart. Side by side with the Latin 
stands an English translation by a contemporary priest, 
one Thomas Paynell. A peculiar pathos, in view of the 
circumstances of that time, attaches to the concluding 
prayer: “A Prayer unto God for the Dead which have 
no man that prayeth for them.” 

Sylvester Jenks came to England as a priest from Douai 
in the reign of James [I. In 1713 he was appointed Vicar 
Apostolic of the Northern District, but died before being 
consecrated. This little book was written to cure scrupu- 
lous persons, and should be very effectual. It is full of 
solid and practical instruction enlivened by many a touch 
of humour. The doctrine of moralists as to the use of 
reflex principles to solve speculative doubt and arrive at 
practical certainty is perhaps not an easy one, but Dr. Jenks 
explains it very simply and uses it with great effect. 


P. B. Hi. 
og Sig the publication of the next number of the 


Dus.in Review, the seventh centenary of the death 
of S. Francis of Assisi will have come and gone, 
and this gives a distinct topical interest to The Saints of 
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Assisi (Burns Oates and Washbourne), by E. Salusbury. 
The author has dealt with S. Francis, S. Clare, Brother 
Juniper, and Blessed Giles; the lives of the last two being 
none too good translations of the portions of the Fiorett; 
dealing with them. These two together take some sixty- 
eight pages of the book, and of the rest sixty-four are 
devoted to S. Clare and something under twice that number 
to S. Francis. The biography ot S. Clare will attract most 
attention perhaps, as it is less well known than that of 
S. Francis, though she was hardly less great than he, and 
is certainly one of the greatest women of Christendom. 
“Tmmured for forty years in a mountain cloister,” writes 
the author, “S. Clare wielded spiritual power as great as 
that of S. Francis, free to make open propaganda.” The 
biography given here is based on that of Thomas of Celano, 
who exhorted women to imitate “Clare, the follower of 
the Mother of God, the new leader of womankind.” 
Appended to the biography is the testament of the saint, 
and “a garland of poesy,” for S. Clare has had many 
“lauds and songs” written in her honour, including a 
sequence, running to well over a hundred lines, from the 
pen of Pope Alexander IV; by whose command it was sung 
on the occasion of her canonization which, like that of 
S. Francis, took place two years after death. Among other 
poetical contributions to her praise are two pieces by 
Jacopone da Todi, and a few lines in the Paradiso of Dante. 
The author prints at the end a list of books, “ sources of 
information on which is based the present volume,” which 
in one respect at any rate is strange: reference is made 
to the Vie de S. Frangois by the French Protestant M. 
Sabatier, but the Life of S. Francis by the Capuchin, Father 
Cuthbert, perhaps the last word on the subject, finds no 
place; though one should add that the Encyclopedia 
Britannica which contains a life from the pen of Abbot 
Butler is duly noted. And in this list one finds a book, 
Lives of the Saints and Blessed, attributed to Cardinal 
Manning, of which one would like to know more. In 
some respects the volume seems to be a little less than 
adequate to the occasion. E. B. 
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HE Benedictine nuns of Stanbrook now add to their 

more manifest public benefactions by the translation 
one of their community has made of Fray Luis de 
Leon’s Nombres de Cristo, published as The Names 
of Christ (Burns Oates and Washbourne). The book is 
enriched by a Preface from Kensington, in which Father 
Benedict Zimmerman, O.C.D., tells the rather chequered 
story of the life of this Spaniard of the sixteenth century, 
who made his profession with the Hermits of St. Augustine 
(one of the four Mendicant Orders) when he was only 
eighteen, and yet was able to continue a prolonged and 
varied course of studies in science, in mathematics, as well 
as in philosophy and theology. Not content to pass in 
Latin and Greek, he added Hebrew and Chaldean to his 
speech. He was a poet, too, of whom it was said that 
only St. John of the Cross among Spaniards could be named 
as his equal. All his piety and all his learning, however, 
did not protect him from the gratuitous attentions of the 
Spanish Inquisition. Father Zimmerman tells, with what 
calmness he can, the sorry tale: 


The Council of ‘Trent, after prolonged discussions in which the 
Spanish Prelates took a prominent part, had declared the Vulgate to 
be the authentic edition of Holy Scripture, to be solely employed 
in lectures and sermons. Fray Luis was understood to belittle 
the accuracy of the Vulgate, to speak slightingly of the inter- 
pretations of some of the Fathers, and, on the other hand, to 
attribute undue weight to the Greek and Hebrew texts, and to 
extol beyond measure the authority of the Rabbinic interpreters. 
This last point was particularly serious, for the Jews were held 
both in fear and contempt. ‘To be even in a remote degree con- 
nected with them was considered a blemish, and his enemies 
discovered that his grandmother and her sister were converted 
Jewesses. ‘To make matters worse, he had translated into the most 
refined Castilian the Song of Solomon, and, discarding the tradi- 
tional allegorical interpretation, had asserted its literal meaning 
as an episode in the life of its royal author. 


So it happened that, in 1572, he and two of his friends 
were taken to the prisoh of the Inquisition at Valladolid, 
where he remained for nearly five years. At long last, the 
court gave its decision : 
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The Song of Solomon was to be withdrawn from circulation; 
he was to declare publicly that his opinions were not certain and 
were therefore unauthorized; he was to be openly reprimanded for 
having dealt with subjects better left alone; but, first of all, he 
was to be put on the rack, “*‘ though only mildly, owing to the 
state of his health,’’ in order to ascertain whether he would adhere 
under torture to his protestations of innocence. . . . Finally the 
Supreme Court quashed the sentence; he was fully acquitted and 
set at liberty. He made his entrance into Salamanca to the sound 
of trumpets and drums, being met on the road by thousands of 
masters and students. 


To his imprisonment is due the composition of the book 
now first and well translated into English. He himself 
explained : 


The idleness forced on me by the wrong-doing and ill-treatment 
of certain persons gives me an opportunity for work. Although 
I am involved in many trials, yet the favours which God, the true 
Father of the persecuted, lavishes on me, unworthy as I am, and 
the testimony of a good conscience, have brought such peace to 
my soul that, not only as regards the amendment of my life, but 
also the teaching and understanding of the truth, I can see and do 
what I could not before. 


Not all the Names of Christ are here set down; not 
even such daily ones as Our Lord and Our Saviour. But 
we have The Way, and the Shepherd, the Beloved, and the 
Prince of Peace, the Bridegoom and the Lamb, and eight 
others, each one the text for a homily that is charged with 
an infectious fervour. Many reflections of the reader will 
join themselves to those of the author. ‘ What’s in a 
name?” Well, on occasion, everything. ‘ Hallowed be 
Thy Name,” we pray; and all that is said or done is itself 
hallowed by being said or done “In the Name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” St. 
Bernard has his Hymn of the Holy Name; and there 1s 
nothing conditional about the “ If” in Francis Thompson’s 
“If God be in His Name.” How well or ill we keep the 
command that the Name of God be not taken in vain may 
easily come to be, more than it now is, a question of con- 
science. The volunteer railwayman during the General 
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Strike who, when asked by a lady if a certain train went 
to Hammersmith, replied, “God knows; but get in, it all 
helps,” has his fellows everywhere and all the time in his 
meaningless citation of the Deity. The phrase is a mere 
phrase, expressive in all senses of the speaker’s own ignor- 
ance,and no more. And nearly the same daily indifference 
and nullity now do despite to other speech that was once 
of grave intent. But if we may attribute the descent of 
“God be with you” into a slipshod good-bye,” and the 
emptiness of the no longer divine “ Adieu,” to a perhaps 
hardly conscious wish to avoid the cheapening of the Sacred 
Name in casual talk, we need not place such lapses among 
those unhappy derogations of our language which have 
rendered the honesty of arts and crafts and designs capable 
of an ignoble import. Even “bloody” may be forgiven 
if there was a secret sensitiveness in the unhallowed use 
of “By our Lady ”*—the Mary whom the Church per- 
petually blesses in her Name. 

One of the rules of literary artifice is, that in our 
imagery we lend greatness to little things by comparing 
them to great things; that we may compliment, for 
instance, a mirror in a drawing-room by saying it 1s like a 
lake in a landscape; but that we belittle a lake in a landscape 
by saying, as Disraeli somewhere does, that it resembles 
a mirror in a drawing-room. All such conventions fail, 
however, for the purposes of a treatise like this by Fray 
Luis. Divinity can gain nothing by its illustration from 
the Human, unless indeed the Human be appraised as a 
direct part and emanation of the Divine. And we have 
authority to divinize the Domesticities—to speak of God 
as our Father, Heaven as our Home, Christ as the Bride- 
groom : 


Not only in name, but in fact, is Christ our Bridegroom; for 
the love and intercourse and bodily union of man and wife, com- 
pared with that which binds our soul to this Bridegroom, is mere 
coldness and tepidity. In the former, the two persons remain 
separate in all their qualities; but here is joined to our flesh the 
Person of the Word, of Whom St. John dared to say He was 
made Flesh. In earthly marriages, one body does not live by the 
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other; but in this marriage our body lives, and will live, through 
its union with Christ’s flesh. 


In treating, among the names, of the “ King,” the author 
finds it necessary to hint at obvious disparities : 


Do not imagine that it is possible to harmonize the qualities 
God set in His King with those of these kings we behold. Did 
they not differ entirely, God would not have named Christ a 
King; nor would their kingdoms come to an end with them, and 
our King be everlasting. They establish their authority by 
haughtiness, and think they are not kings if they suffer, But 
God took a different way, and, in order that Jesus Christ should 
be worthy to be His King, made Him most lowly, and subjected 
Him to misery and pain that He might compassionate His 
burdened and unhappy subjects. 


It is worth noting, considering the charges brought 
against him, that Fray Luis is nothing if not allegorical in 
his allusions to the Song of Solomon in this book. He 
takes in detail and sublimizes the Shepherdess’s praise of 
her Beloved: “The black hair stands for the great and 
mysterious counsels that come from wisdom. The ey: 
are like those of God’s providence, giving each its sus 
tenance of milk. The cheeks, like aromatical spices, typify 
God’s mercy and justice, which diffuse their perfume 
everywhere. The mouth and lips, like violets and myrrh, 
are the Holy Scriptures, by which God speaks to us. Could 
God’s tenderness and fecundity of virtue be better shown 
than by the belly of white ivory and sapphires? The legs, 
firm as marble, represent the unchangeable stability on 
which God rests.” One might almost suspect that Fray 
Luis, knowing that his persecutors would read his manu- 
script, had a mind, and perhaps a smile, to show them he 
could surpass the best of them in the seductive guessing- 
game of similitudes. 


HE University of Manchester—known with honour 
among Catholics because of the kindness and respect 
there shown to the graduating nuns of some of our Teaching 
Orders, such as the Faithful Companions, by scholarly and 
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impartial men like Professor Tout—is no silent sister of 
the old Universities. We have before us the 170th publi- 
cation coming from its own University Press, The Con- 
stitution of the Dominican Order, 1216-1360, in which 
Dr. G. R. Galbraith, M.A., Ph.D., has made a quite 
affectionate and close study of his subject. He has 
examined old books and new, and ancient unpublished 
documents, and he has had his proofs revised by Father 
Bede Jarrett, O.P., as well as by other authorities. He 
deals with the days of St. Dominic himself, and he prints 
many curious historical facts. In the Dusiin Review it 
may be of special interest to note that the Archbishop of 
Dublin, 1296-9, William of Hotham, had been twice 
Provincial of the Dominicans in England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, and that five General Chapters of the Order were 
held in London or Oxford between 1250 and 1335. 

Dr. Galbraith tells us all about Chapters, whether Con- 
ventual, Provincial, or General; and about Priors, Pro- 
vincials, and the Master-General. His research into the 
sources of the Constitutions must bring back to memory 
old and familiar names—-saintly legislators, Cluny, Citeaux, 
Prémontré, and the rest. The Dominican elective system 
may have had its good effect upon the growing Parliaments 
of the time, and the parliamentary spirit of the age may 
have had its own effect, too, upon religious legislators. 
Edmund Burke, with very grave humour, discourses upon 
the intolerable disadvantages of every form of government, 
monarchy, oligarchy, democracy. But he does not conclude 
in favour of anarchy, any more than of what is called 
natural religion. He draws up no indictment against 
human nature. A good pupil of his was Gladstone, the 
wise Old Parliamentary Hand, who preached majority rule 
—making us “submit to an imperfection ”—-since it is 
the best system of government available to human kind. 
But majority rule in an order or a community may quite 
usually mean the rule of one voter. Some, therefore, would 
say, Is not an appointment by one just as reasonable as an 
election by many? The one responsible person usually 
consults others—although he may, of course, go to the 
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wrong quarter for information or advice. Whatever may 
be said of elections, at all events the Dominican system 
favouring short terms of office (for all who are not Bishops) 
will perhaps meet general approval. And in the new code 
of Canon Law there is a noticeable effort to leave few 
things to be decided ab homine. “The wisdom of our 
ancestors” is more favoured. Nevertheless, when all is 
said and done, since constitutions are many and customs 
are many, every separate community, ecclesiastical or civil, 
may wisely say to itself, Make the best of what you have: 
cultivate your own garden: Spartam sortitus es: Spartam 


exorna. T. D. 


N his Independence Day (Murray), the brilliant Philip 
Guedalla has given us some very epigrammatic 
character sketches of the twelve individuals he describes 
as “ Fathers of the [| American] Revolution.” The dozen 
is made up of two Kings, George III and Louis XVI; three 
English statesmen, Lords North and Chatham, and Mr. 
Burke; two English generals, Burgoyne and Cornwallis; 
four statesmen on the American side, Washington, Frank- 
lin, Adams, and Hamilton; and the French Marquis de la 
Fayette. Io complete the book there is an introductory 
“Short Treatise on Truth,” and an epilogue with the title, 
“Footnote on Greatness.” If one reads Mr. Guedalla 
aright, King George III, Lord North, and Mr. Alexander 
Hamilton were, in his estimation, the prime factors in the 
making of the United States. Speaking of the well-known 
statue of the first of these in Cockspur Street, he says: 
“ King George III is out of place in Cockspur Street. That 
neat military figure, when America pays her historical debts, 
will ride down Broadway. For he helped more than most 
men for whom the claim is made to found the United States. 
A similar piety should impel every town in the Union to 
erect a statue of Lord North.” Whilst of Hamilton, of 
Federalist fame, a prophet who therein year in and year 
out cried for a great Federal Republic, he writes: “ That 
note, sustained for seven years in his level intonation, 
charmed thirteen rebellious colonies into a republic . . - 
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and this least of American figures, scarcely a father of the 
Revolution, took a fretful child and made a man of it. 
For he found a war and left the United States.” No review 
could give an adequate idea of Independence Day: it must 
be read, and it is not of any great importance whether the 
reader approves or disapproves of Mr. Guedalla’s portraits, 
for in either case those portraits will stir his fancy and 
stimulate his thought. E. B. 


HE Fathers of the Birmingham Oratory are to be 

congratulated on the new edition (Burns Oates and 
Washbourne) of Father Pope’s translation of the Life of 
Saint Philip Neri, by Cardinal Capecelatro. That illustrious 
prelate was not only a distinguished man of letters, but also 
himself an Oratorian. He joined the Naples Oratory when 
only sixteen years of age, and when he was forty he was 
elected Provost, and remained in office for many years. 
In 1879 he was appointed sub-librarian of the Holy Roman 
Church by one who was no mean judge of men, Pope 
Leo XIII. Cardinal Capecelatro was the author of three 
important historical works, all biographical—the Lives of 
S. Peter Damian, S. Catherine of Siena, and S. Philip Neri. 
For the last, as Father Pope pointed out in the Preface of 
his translation, he had qualifications of no common order; 
“his lifelong and tender devotion to the saint, the researches 
of many years into the treasures of the archives of the 
Naples Oratory and of the Vallicella, as well as of the other 
Oratories of Italy, and the access his high office [as sub- 
librarian | gave him to the Pontifical records.” Father Pope 
goes on to say that “of his work the reader will judge”; 
and one need but add that the most casual of readers will 
soon recognize that the book he is reading is the work of 
a master-mind. 

This Life will, of course, never supersede the bio- 
graphies by Gallonio and Bacci; but they are of a different 
character, and do not make the same general appeal. 
Capecelatro and Bacci are both necessary for the under- 
standing and appreciation of S. Philip: but the Cardinal’s 
book should be read first. The present edition has been 
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shortened by the omission of the Introduction, a long 
chapter on the Naples Oratory, and a number of documents, 
the Introduction is a masterly summary of religious con- 
ditions in Europe in the sixteenth century; the chapter on 
the Naples Oratory is of peculiar interest, because duri 

the lifetime of the great Apostle of Rome it and the Roman 
Oratory formed one community, and the documents are 
valuable from more than one point of view. One regrets 
these omissions; but if, for economic reasons, the shortening 
of the book was necessary, the parts selected for omission 
were undoubtedly the most suitable for the purpose. The 
note added to the original Preface tells us that “in this 
new edition a few inaccuracies have been rectified and some 
notes . . . added.” These notes are for the most part of 
an historical character and increase the value of the book. 
Attention may be called to two of them, those on the great 
hospital of S. Spirito in Sassia, which are of peculiar interest 
to Englishmen, as the hospital was built on the site of the 
hospice founded by Ina, King of Wessex, for Anglo-Saxons, 
which accounts for the designation “in Sassia.”” The book 
should have a large sale; For not only is S. Philip a very 
modern saint, but the understanding of his labours and 
those of Baronio and others of the Roman Oratory is indis- 
pensable for a right appreciation of the story of religion 
in the sixteenth century and the work of the Counter- 
Reformation. E. B. 


HE Rev. A. J. Macdonald’s Lanfranc (Oxford 

University Press), by its admirably quiet and un- 
hurried completeness—though the author complains 
pathetically of “the stringent demands for compression 
made to-day ”—as well as by its satisfactory documenta- 
tion, has most obviously been a labour of love. It is the 
first respectable life—we were about to say “of the saint,” 
but canonization, when you think of saints like the patron 
of England, is a curious gamble to an ordinary layman, 
and Lanfranc was never beatified—the first respectable life 
of William’s great Prime Minister. Medieval times are 
full of careers more romantic than was ever spun by the 
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n of a novelist, and Lanfranc’s is among the most breath- 
lessly exciting, if such an adjective may be applied to one 
who was but a jurist and administrator and never wore a 
coat of mail. 

Born about a.D. 1000, at Pavia, of a senatorial father; 
studied law at Bologna; won a high repute as practical 
advocate and lecturer on jurisprudence when he returned 
to the town of his birth; left that town at thirty-six, in the 
midst of the fight that raged between Conrad II and the 
Lombard bishops; turned to theology and attended the 
discourses of Berengar at Tours; lectured at Avranches 
(an Italian layman and “adventurer ”); joined the monas- 
tery at Bec, which becomes the leading seminary for 
Norman and English students, one of whom, St Anselm, 
he watched over with special love; as prior, supported the 
Cluniac reforms; met the Conqueror, who gets him made 
Abbot of St Stephen’s at Caen, Lanfranc having secured 
a dispensation for William’s marriage with Matilda; over- 
threw Berengar in a controversy on Transubstantiation— 
a purely dialectical victory, for he was no philosopher, and 
as an intellect was much inferior to his disciple, Anselm; 
at the age of seventy came to England at last as Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury; satisfactorily asserted the primacy 
of his See over all others, including York; adopted Hilde- 
brand’s reforms; feudalized the Saxon Church, and thus 
consolidated for ever the power in England of the Con- 
queror. At last he is looked on by the Pope and by 
the English people, Normans, Irish, and Scotch as the 
“ Patriarch of the West ”; his correspondence with Gregory 
is highly illuminative of his influence and prestige, and he 
died in 1089. “He died, as he wished, in the full 
possession of his powers of intellect and speech. He had 
prayed to be carried off by dysentery or a rapid fever, and 
not by the ravages of old age.” P. McB. 


HE title of Father Benedict Williamson’s The Book 
of Life is explained by the quotation from Blessed 
Angela of Foligno on the front page: “ And this book of 
life is Jesus Christ the eternal Son of God.” In some fifty 
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chapters, dealing with the chief incidents of the Gospel 
story, Father Williamson elaborates the sacred text as a 
preacher would do; he describes the surroundings, com- 
ments on the actions, analyzes the sentiments of the actors, 
breaks off sometimes into a direct address to God or to 
Our Lady, or points the lesson, as occasion demands. 
Constantly appear the evidences of his two great pre- 
occupations (as shown in his earlier writings), the apologetic 
presentment of the Catholic Faith, and the mystical union 
of love between the Creator and individual soul. The 
chapter on “ The Dance of Death” and that on “ Calvary ” 
are especially powerful. The language throughout is 
vigorous and eloquent; but need it include such words as 
“arrayment” and “movelessness”? And the publishers 
(Kegan Paul and Co.) have relieved the monotony of life 
by introducing the book to us as an unconventional “ pre- 
sentiment ” of the life of Christ. 


Pr. &. 


HE Liturgy of St John Chrysostom (“our father 

among the saints”), edited by Dom Placid de 
Meester, O.S.B., Monk of Maredsous and Professor at the 
Greek College in Rome (Burns Oates and Washbourne), 
is a perfect godsend in view of what may almost be called 
a revolution in our midst. For who, twenty or even ten 
years ago, could have foreseen that Oriental liturgies would 
be becoming quite common in our London churches, or 
that whole “liturgical weeks” would be celebrated in 
Paris, when great fans should go waving down the aisles 
of Notre Dame, and Mass should be said by turbanned 
priests in St Thomas d’Aquin, and benedictions be given 
with crosses veiled in pink gold-starred gauze? But so it 
has come to be; and our own new Society of St John 
Chrysostom, with Canon Myers for president, proves that 
Catholics in England do not intend to be behindhand. 
After an introduction describing a Byzantine church and 
its furniture, Dom Placid prints and translates the entire 
liturgy of the Byzantine Mass, and then adds invaluable 
notes, including the special ritual of a Pontifical Liturgy. 
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We may not be right in thinking that while this rite 
certainly creates the sense of mystery, with its celebrant 
hidden behind doors or curtains like the emperor, it yet 
renders more difficult the appreciation by the faithful that 
they are participating in a sacrifice. One might agree that 
the Real Presence of Christ in His mysteries is accentuated; 
the divine Lord sits in hidden conference along with His 
minister. But the Oriental potentate was always apt to 
hide himself; different is the habit of the Roman Pontiff, 
who always loved to mingle freely with his folk, and is 
even to-day a universal father. Somewhat similarly, our 
Mass willingly comes out into the open, rood screens were 
not meant to hide it, and on the whole we do not think 
the sense of mystery is lost within our churches. Yet the 
pathos of the medieval crucifix, and the homeliness of the 
Crib, and the human lovableness of the Sacred Heart will 
not refuse a value to the austere Christ of Byzantium 


enthroned. ce 


HE Life of the Venerable Philip Howard, Earl of 

Arundel and Surrey, by Cecil Kerr (Longmans). The 
very human story is clearly and sympathetically told of a 
man who, at the price of apostacy, became for long a 
prime favourite of Elizabeth. Returning to his Faith, he 
was relentlessly persecuted by her, till, after nearly eleven 
years in the Tower, he died, having been offered full 
reinstatement if he would but once set foot in an Eliza- 
bethan church. The pathetic tale of his wife, Anne, inter- 
woven with his own, is no less gallant though less full of 
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os wa Great War is the background of Fr. Benedict 
Williamson’s The Real Thing (Kegan Paul). In 
that time of stern reality, when the conventions of society 
were torn to shreds and men stood face to face with the 
elemental facts of life and death, the Catholic Faith 
proved its power. Man-made religions were of little 
avail; they could not stand the rude and terrific test, and 
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the consequence is that outside the Church a multitude 
of the young are now without any religious belief. To 
the youth of England Fr. Benedict dedicates a book that. 
deals with actual problems and not with outworn con- 
troversies. He has not attempted an orderly exposition 
of Catholic doctrine; there is hardly a mention of such 
subjects as Papal fnfallibility, the Immaculate Conception, 
Transubstantiation, Indulgences, etc. Very rarely is the 
teaching of the Church dealt with technically: the chapter 
on the Blessed Trinity is exceptional. It is not a book of 
instruction, but of propaganda; not of impersonal argu- 
ment, but of personal appeal. It has the direct and 
impassioned style of the orator whose convictions have 
been fire-tried and steel-tempered in the furnace of war. 
They give to the book a passionate vigour and an utter 
sincerity that cannot fail to awake a response. Constantly 
does he refer to his experiences in the war to illustrate 
the reality of Catholicism : 


The war, that to some appears such an unmixed horror, was, 
when looked at in the light of Reality, not the horror it seemed. 
Men during those tremendous days rose in hundreds of thousands 
to the height of the most sublime sacrifice and heroic self-forget- 
fulness. ‘There has never been seen before such an amazing mani- 
festation of mutual love and charity as was seen in the battle line— 
not only supernatural, although, thank God, there was much, but 4 
also natural. All that was noblest, most splendid, and magnificent | 
was shown there to a degree such as had never been before. ... 
I affirm that hundreds of thousands sped from the battle front to ~ 
the glory of heaven, who, as far as all human showing goes, might © 
otherwise never have come there. . . . The men who looked © 
daily into the eyes of death were up against reality, and they knew | 
it. All artificiality and pretence were torn off. There was only © 
life and death; and, strange as it may seem, men were happy— © 
many supremely happy—under those conditions. And they were = 
happy because they only sought God’s Will, and left all with quiet 7 
confidence in His Hands. P. E. H. 





